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CANADA'S REGULATORY PROFILE 


By the Honorable E. C. Manning 
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Good Public Relations Program 
Counters Public Apathy 
By Harry T. Pritchard 
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The Outage That Was a Blockbuster 
By James H. Collins 
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Ready to use—right off the shelf—IBM’s pretested 
utility program* slashes the time and cost of getting 
your Customer Billing and Accounting into full-scale 
operation on the 7070. 


Based on IBM's many years of experience in solving 
the data processing problems of public utilities, this 
program is designed to meet the unique requirements 
of each installation. As a result, up to 80% or more of 
your problem definition, block diagramming and pro- 
gramming is available to you—immediately. Your feasi- 
bility studies are greatly simplified and shortened. 


Save up to 80% of your programming costs... pule 
solid state IBM 7070 to work for you... faster: 


E 
BALANCED DATA PROCESSING IB ! 
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You realize full return from your machine ‘nvestmeniinribut: 


months, perhaps even a year, sooner. 


This cost-free program is another step ‘orward i 
IBM's never-ending effort to provide you » ith al th 7 
services you need for truly Balanced Data ocessinggmmpscriptic 


ILITIES 
Your local IBM representative will be glad t show yOu? Penns 
a color movie demonstrating how this new! M service” 
can save you time and money—improve you custome 
accounting. Call him today. 
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Gas Tempering Report No. 5 


GAS 
TEMPERING 


...its role in superheater protection 


B&W perfected control principle supplies needed heat 
volume at lowered gas temperature . . . cuts super 
heater alloy requirements and reduces maintenance. 


What is Gas Tempering? Gas Tempering is the introduc 
tion near the furnace exit of “cool” flue gases to mix with 
—and thus control—the temperature of furnace g:ses enter 
ing the superheater. 


Though these cooler flue gases appreciably low: furnace 
exit gas temperature, total furnace or convection /1ss heat 
absorption is little affected since weight and quan: ‘y of g# 
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does Gas Tempering protect the superheater? The 
T temperature of the gases entering the convection sec- 
a) grea‘ly reduces ash fouling, corrosion and creep of 
be sur!.:ces in the superheater, b) prevents “enamel- 
of ash on superheater tubes, c) reduces requirements 
igh allovs in superheater tubes, necessary with higher 
emperatire, 


Has Gas Tempering been proved in operation? YES! . . 
Major B&W boiler installations all over the country are re 
porting excellent results with Gas Tempering. What’s mor¢ 
Gas Tempering has offered them many other important op 
erating advantages in addition to superheater protection. 
For the complete story on Gas Tempering—its relation t 
boiler design and. operation plus typical case histories 
write for B&W Bulletin G-96. The Babcock & Wilcox Com 
pany, Boiler Division, Barberton, Ohio. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY 


BOILER DIVISION 
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HE Dominion of Canada,  well- 

known for its loyalty to the Crown 
and Commonwea!th, has sometimes been 
called “more British than Britain.” But, 
then, political commentators have said 
the same thing of northern Ireland, New 
Zealand, and other Commonwealth coun- 
tries which are proud of their allegiance 
and devotion to Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment. Yet when we get down to the mat- 
ter of practical forms of governmental 
operation, our good neighbor to the north 
has found it desirable to follow a number 
of patterns and procedures which have 
been used and are being used in the 
United States. 


Ir takes a little probing beneath the 
surface to discover these parallels. Os- 
tensibly, for example, the Canadian 
provinces, as well as the Dominion gov- 
ernment, follow the parliamentary form 
of democracy used in Great Britain, with 
its Premiers or Prime Ministers, instead 
of governors or other titular heads elected 
to administrative posts. 


But in the area of regulation of pub- 
lic utilities, our Canadian friends have 
found that the system of independent 
regulatory commissions, long favored at 


HARRY T. PRITCHARD 


both the state and federal levels in t\e 
United States, is a workable machine -y 
for the control of public service ent: 
prises. Indeed, the difference, if any, \s 
chiefly a matter of timing. In Cana.a 
regulation of public utility services such .s 
natural gas is still relatively new and ‘s 
even resisted to some extent. The sai e¢ 
thing has happened in the United Stai.s 
and we still see a similar attitude in the 
area of natural gas producers in the Sout!:- 
west. 


aa year the National Energy Board 
was established by the Canadian gov- 
ernment following a very careful study 
and report by a Royal Commission. The 
opening article in this issue comes to us 
from the Premier of Alberta, the Hon- 
ORABLE C. MANNING, who tells us 
about the program and outlook for gas 
regulation and oil and gas conservation 
in the Dominion and in the Province of 
Alberta. This description is in essence 
a restatement in article form of a dis- 
cussion on the same subject delivered last 
spring before the Great Lakes regional 
meeting of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners at 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 


PREMIER MANNING, according to Tine 
magazine, heads what might be called 
“the nearest approach to a theocracy in 
the Western Hemisphere.” He leads the 
Social Credit party and has been associ- 
ated with this group since its inception 
in 1934 by the well-known evangelis:, 
Aberhart. Although originally regarde« 
as soméwhat radical in its monetary 
theories, the Alberta party is now consid- 
ered relatively conservative and much of 
the shift in emphasis is believed due to 
the influence of the popular Mr. Man- 
NING and his management of the Albert: 
oil boom. 


Born on a Saskatchewan farm in 190%. 
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DEPENDABILITY AND DIVIDENDS 


Your investors probably do not know the difference between a transformer 
1a turbine, but they will appreciate the performance of both as reflected in your earnings state- 
nt, System dependability is exhibited not only in customer service and satisfaction but in your 


fit performance. 


That is why it is so important, in these critical times of system expansions 
i financing, for progressive utility management to consider equipment that increases depend- 


lity... equipment that produces more earnings for capital invested in it. 


The quality and design of Moloney Transformers is recognized throughout the 
lustry. Over sixty-four years of manufacturing transformers exclusively has given Moloney exten- 
data and experience. Moloney research and development projects give you the newest in design 
assure you lower operating and maintenance costs, and to give your system added dependability. 


nee 126... MORE POWER 70 YOU 


MOLONEY ELECTRIC COMPAN Y 


MANUFACTURERS OF TRANSFORMERS FOR UTILITIES, 
INDUSTRY AND ELECTRONIC APPLICATIONS 


Sales Offices In All Principal Cities 


TORIES AT ST. LOUIS 20, MO., AND TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 
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PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 


JAMES H. COLLINS 


he attended the Prophetic Bible Institute 
from 1927 to 1929, after hearing a broad- 
cast by Mr. Aberhart. He later became 
Aberhart’s secretary and manager of the 
institute. He was first elected to the Al- 
berta assembly in 1935 and appointed to 
the Cabinet as provincial secretary—one 
of the youngest Cabinet Ministers in the 
histery of British Parliaments. The suc- 
cess of his oil resource profits policy was 
followed by a landslide victory in 1948. 
PREMIER MANNING is still a lay preacher 
in the Baptist church and remains the di- 
rector of the Prophetic Bible Conference. 
He makes his home in Edmonton. 


* * * 


Hv T. PriTcHARD, whose article 
on practical aspects of a good pub- 
lic relations program for a public utility 
company begins on page 228, is a well- 
known veteran public utility executive 
whose career has been identified with the 
Indianapolis Power & Light Company. 
Born in New Britain, Connecticut, he at- 
tended Adelphi Academy in Brooklyn, 
New York, and graduated from Yale (’08, 
PhB). He started his public utility career 
as a dynamo tender and oiler at the Lock- 
port hydroelectric plant of the Sanitary 
District of Chicago and worked up to 
the post of superintendent of construc- 
tion where he continued until 1916. After 
some experience operating small utilities 
in which he acquired an interest, he be- 
came general superintendent of the Indi- 
ana Power Company in 1919 and, as a 
result of progressive reorganizations, be- 


came vice president of Indianapolis Pow - 
er & Light Company in 1927. He became 
president in 1934 and retired in 1957 but 
continues as chairman of the board. 


* * 


[ was a little more than a year avo 
that a half-million New Yorkers in t/ie 
central part of the island of Manhatt:.n 
found themselves blacked out during in 
electric power outage. For a while 

cause seemed to be something of a m\- 

tery. Coming in the midst of a prolong: : 
heat wave, some blamed the unusual lo:. 

created by air conditioners. There ws 
some comment in the press about cabics 
until investigation showed that the arca 
had more cable capacity than needed. 


James H. Co..ins, a long-time writer 
of human interest stories about business 
company operations, was intrigued by the 
explanations and  counterexplanations. 
And so from his home in Washington, 
D. C., he did a little personal investigating. 
The result is the article on page 234, 
which takes the form of an entertain- 
ing “post-mortem” analysis of what hap- 
pened in New York city last summer. 
And there are some conclusions to be 
drawn of interest to public relations de- 
partments of other utility companies. 


OvuTAGES in utility service, however 
rare, serve to remind us that such service 
is something like proofreading. When it is 
best done it is the least noticed. Although 
increasingly uncommon in city areas where 
underground pipe and conduits are virtu- 
ally safe from the elements, the flight of 
much of the American population to the 
suburbs has made quite a few people re- 
acquainted with the occasional flicker of 
lights caused by severe summer storms. .\s 
long as wires are on poles, and that will 
be a long time, we have to expect tliat 
lightning will strike them and trees w'!! 
break them occasionally. 


THE next number of this magazine will 
be out September 1st. 
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"Workshop-on- Wheels” 


DODGE TRADESMAN for 1960 
helps vou accomplish more... 
= in shorter time 


Built-in “Workbench” is 
formed when you drop the 
door of the horizontal 
compartment on either 
side. Handy, speeds your 
work every day. 


bles There’s a place for almost everything in the Trades- 
life man. Tools, fittings and supplies stow neatly in 
) lock-up compartments, safe from weather damage 
and theft. For larger items, there’s a spacious floor 
71% feet long... . with sliding roof available. The — 
the Tradesman is organized for quick job-handling, and 
mis. is perfect for public utilities service! 


LoadFlite push-button 
automatic transmission, 


on, Choice of two body styles assembled by Dodge to found only on Dodge 

save you delivery time: one with four compartments, pene on Fao cum 
4, one with six. Standard engine is a 120-hp. Six, with a omy. Optional. 

oi 200-hp. V-8 optional. Transmission choices include 


3- and 4-speed Synchro-Shift models and’ push-" 


ds ride, easy to handle . . . dependable. Better check 
with your Dodge dealer for the full story on how 
the 1960 Dodge Tradesman will help you acco. 

er more . . . in shorter time! 
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Dodge 4 x 4 Models, 
like this crew-or-cargo- 

i Town Wagon, 
deliver bonus traction... 
make any off-road job 


MONEY IN 


7 
: button automatic LoadF lite. Spacious cab, smoo 
he Ss 
e easy to reach. 
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CAN REGULATORS BE JUDGES? 


LIBERAL LINE EXTENSION 
CAN BE PROFITABLE 


Over a year ago Commissioner Louis J. Hector resign: :{ from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board amid a flurry of controvers.. Un. 
like other recent regulatory resignations, Commissioner Hector 
had not been involved in any controversy over the meri: of his 
own performance or conduct in office. On the contrary it was 
Commissioner Hector who fired up some new topics «f con- 
troversy with an extended memorandum of explanaiion to 
President Eisenhower, discussing the shortcomings of commis- 
sion regulation in general and the CAB in particular. Hector’s 
objections were not to regulation per se, but to the traditional 
organization of the commissions and their staffs at the federal 
level. He felt that the responsibilities might be better turned 
over to administrative officials in some respects, and to a spe- 
cialized tribunal in other respects. Since returning to his prac- 
tice in Miami, Florida, Mr. Hector has had some additional 
thoughts about this subject and he gives us the benefit of his 
present thinking in this article. Many will not agree, of course. 
But he raises a number of arguments well worth consideration. 


POLICIES 


This is a case study of the economics of line extensions experi- 
enced by one electric utility company which will surely be of 
interest to others, and to those in regulation. It is the joint pro- 
duction of two officials of the California Electric Power Com- 
pany, Vice President G. C. Delvaille and Assistant Rate Engi- 
neer Arthur D. Baldwin. While the figures are necessarily spe- 
cialized in their applications, they do suggest a comparative 
pattern for constructing similar gauges elsewhere. The authors 
conclude that a low return on “lean” electric line extensions 
to new customers need not depress the total system return, 


NUCLEAR ENERGY'S GROWING PAINS 


John E. Gray is president of Nuclear Utility Services, Inc., of 
Washington, D. C. He was formerly associated with General 
Electric and Westinghouse, and has served as AEC’s technical 
and manufacturing director at the Savannah river (H-bomb) 
plant. He has also been connected with the Shippingport proj- 
ect of the Duquesne Light Company. With such a backsround, 
his observations on progress in the nuclear power field will be 
read with profit and interest. He tells of the operating know- 
how and technical competence which have been obtained and 
the problems which lie ahead. He touches on such matiers as 
the economic life of equipment, disposal of radioactive \vastes, 
safety standards, plant economics, and other essential factors for 
consideration. 


AND IN ADDITION .. . Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court 
and commission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington gossip, and other features of 
interest to public utility regulators, companies, executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and 


others. 
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ardex’ VISIBLE Continuing Property Record offers at-a-glance control 
of every piece of your pole line equipment! 


mn your utility boast one compact, centrally located 
ONTIN UING PROPERTY RECORD that includes 
ery piece of pole line equipment .. . what and where each 
ece is... when installed, replaced, salvaged or sold... 
d with «Il these facts always at-a-glance? 


ery day. more utilities are turning to this kind of Con- 


imply mail coupon to get this free 
informative case history giving the 
full story of the many cost- 
lowering benefits of this system. 


tinuing Property Record—made possible with KaARpDEXx 
Visible equipment. There are many time-saving advantages 
and benefits. Trouble calls are expedited by speed of 
reference. Time is saved in preparing work order estimates. 
Information on tax districts is immediately available. 
Property value figures are quickly substantiated. Com- 
plete facts for joint use pole agreements are always ready. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 1801, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Kindly send free Case History 1198 on “Continuing 
Property Record”. 


NAME. 
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“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


WALTER G. BARLOW 
President, Opinion Research 
Corporation. 


Lorp Lamston, M. P. 
Special correspondent, 
London Press. 


N. E. TANNER 
President, Canadian Gas 
Association. 


Joun P. SAyLor 
U. S. Representative 
from Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 
Author. 


RoBeRT T. PATTERSON 
Economist, American Institute for 
Economic Research. 


—MOoNTAIGNE 


“The broader and deeper a corporate image, the more 
people will use a company’s or an industry’s services and 
products, the more they are willing to listen to sales mes- 
sages, and the more sympathetic they are towards a 
company’s objectives and policies.” 


> 


“On arrival (in Liberia) I tried to make my arrange- 
ments by telephone, but here I found myself in sym- 
pathy with the immensely popular President Tubman, 
who had just announced that so bad was the service 
that none of its employees would be paid until it im- 


proved.” 


“Private ownership and individual initiative built this 
country (Canada)—it also built the gas industry as we 
know it today. The magic hand of government does not 
guarantee greater efficiency. On the contrary, it is my 
experience that those in government administration are 
considerably less concerned with costs than are those in 


private industry.” 


“Although the original concept of REA may have 
been a worth-while objective the co-ops’ national asso- 
ciation has injected them into political questions that 
have nothing to do with bringing electric power to farm- 
ers not receiving central station service. The National 
Rural Electric Co-operative Association by its actions 
has made it clear to anyone following its activities that 
bringing electric power to farmers is of secondary im- 
portance to it.” 


“Apart from the threat of military attack, which is 
a question in itself, the only thing we need fear from 
the Soviet economic pattern is that we should imitate 
or adopt it, even in part. Only if and as we maintain 
in our own lives the historic American principles of 
individualist opportunity in economics and other fields 
shall we worthily fill our historic destiny as champions 
of the principle that the state should be the servant of 
its citizens, not the master of its subjects.” 


“What can a person do? If he weights his financial 
arrangements to hold his own against inflation, defla- 
tion can cause him serious loss. If he protects his as- 
sets against deflation, inflation can destroy their value. 
The best a person can do, it seems, is straddle the fence 
—be ready for either, and hope not to lose too severely. 
The wise policy, if an individual’s circumstances per- 
mit, is to divide what he has between equities that may 
rise in price with further inflation and conservative 
fixed-value assets that will retain their worth during a 
deflation.” 
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Which Pioneer service do you need 


to complement your own staff? 


DESIGN AND CONSULTING ENGINEERING SERVICES 

Pioneer specializes in designing power plants and offers design service for fossil 
fuel, hydro and atomic plants. It will also assist in forecasting load growth, in 
site selection, in purchasing and expediting of equipment and construction 
management. Pioneer’s other services include substation, transmission and 
distribu':on studies and design. 


SERVICES IN REGULATORY MATTERS 


Pioneer «ffers its services in all phases of Federal, State and local utility regula- 
tion, in-'uding natural gas and electric rate matters, certificate proceedings, 
license: project accounting requirements, depreciation studies for rate case 
and inc. me tax purposes, cost allocations and special studies. 


CORFORATE SERVICES 


Pioneer iTers its services as business and management consultants; stock transfer 
and ci end disbursing agents; financial, accounting and tax consultants. 


vite for Booklet ‘‘ploNEERING NEW HORIZONS IN POWER” 


Serving Electric Utilities and 
Industrial Power Users Since 1902 


Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET * CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Do you have a 
Utility 


problem? 


America is growing. 

Our population is not only increasing 
in numbers, it’s spreading. Industry is 
expanding to meet challenging new 
opportunities. 

And Utilities are faced with enor- 
mous capital expansion to provide for 
the growing needs of industry and 
consumers. 

This is where the Irving can be of 
particular help—by assisting Utilities 


in making the many financial decisions 
incidental to growth. 


Our Analytical Studies, Seminars and 
Round Table Conferences have helped 
many Utilities bring added vitality to 
their capital planning, financing and 
cultivation of the financial community. 


For information, you are cordially 
invited to call our Public Utility De- 
partment at LL 3-2967 or write us at 
One Wall Street. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


GeorGE A. Murpuy, Chairman of the Board 


Capital Funds over $145,000,000 One Wall Street, New York 1 5) N.Y. = Total Assets over $1,700,0°9,000 


E. PETERSEN, Presideni 


Public Utilities Department—JOHN F. Cups, Vice President in Charge 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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serves a very special 


part 


ns 


ough«it its service territory—in Ohio, 
sylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
ia, Maryland and southern New 
k—natural gas continues to be the 
ferred fuel for home and industry. 
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Columbia serves 


THE COLUMB 


SYSTEM, INC. 


COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM SERVICE CORPORATION 
COLUMBIA HYDROCARBON CORPORATION 
120 EAST 41st STREET, NEW VORK 17, H.Y. 


CHARLESTON GROUP: UNITED FUEL GAS COMPANY, 1700 MacCORKLE 
AVENUE, S.E., CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA. COLUMBUS GROUP: THE 
OHIO FUEL GAS COMPANY, 99 NORTH FRONT ST., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO. 
PITTSBURGH GROUP: THE MANUFACTURERS LIGHT AND HEAT COM. 
PANY, 800 UNION TRUST BLDG, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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“IF WE COULD P.U.R. EXECUTIVE 
ONLY DO 

THAT JOB | 

OVER AG AIN 13 Information 


Service 


A fast-reading, weekly letter 
from Washington, devoted 
to developments in the Na- 
tion's Capital and state news 
of national significance af- 


“We could do it so much better if we could only do | fecting Public Utilities. 
that job over again!” Have you had such thoughts 
regarding the handling of business problems? | Dependa ble forecasts of 

The consultant's broad experience with like jobs . 
in other companies offers one excellent way to get what lies ahead in the utility 
the benefits of “doing it over,” without the ex- field. 
pense of trial and error. 

Few utilities can afford a permanent staff of 
specialists, but all can use the temporary help of 
consultants. Plan to talk with Commonwealth, the 
next time you have a management or engineering 
problem. 


Annual Subscription $50 


Commonwealth 


SERVICES INC.. ASSOCIATES INC. 


Management and Consulting and Design 
Business Consultants Engineers Public Utilities Reports, inc. 
300 Park Ave. 209 E. Washington Ave. 332 Pennsyivania Blida. 
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CHECK THESE DATES: 


Aug. 22-26—Western Resources Conference 
will be held, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 


Aug. 23-26—Western Electronics Show and 
Convention will be held, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Aug. 24-25—National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, Com- 
mittee on Accounts and Statistics, will hold 
meeting, Dearborn, Mich. 


Aug. 25-26—Southern Gas Association, Ac- 
counting Section, will hold transmission 
and distribution accounting conferences, 
Dallas, Tex. 


Aug. 25-27—American Movers Institute will 
hold annual meeting, Washington, D. C. 


Aug. 29-31—Appalachian Gas Measurement 
Short Course will be held, University of 
West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Aug. 29-Sept. 2—American Bar Association 
will hold annual meeting, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Aug. 26-31—ABA, Section of Corporation, 
Banking and Business Law, will hold meet- 
ing, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D, C. 


Aug. 27-30—ABA, Section of Administrative 
Law, will hold meeting, Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


Aug. 28-31—ABA, Section of Mineral and 
Natural Resources Law, will hold meeting, 
Sheraton-Carlton Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Aug. 28-31—ABA, Section of Public Utility 
Law, will hold meeting, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sept. 1-2—Edison Electric Institute, Street 
and Highway Lighting Committee, will 
hold meeting, Salem, Mass. 


Sept. 1-2—Southeastern Electric Exchange, 
Personnel Administration Section, will hold 


Sept. 7-8—T Teleph Association 
will hold annual convention, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Sept. 7-9—American Water Works Associa- 
tion, South Dakota Section, will hold an- 
nual meeting, Watertown, S. D. 


Sept. 7-9—Association of Illinois Electric Co- 
operatives will hold annual meeting, 
Springfield, Ill. 


Sept. 7-9—Joint Automatic Control Confer- 
ence will be held, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


Sept. 7-9—Northwest Electric Light and 
Power Association will hold annual meet- 
ing, Glacier, Mont. 


Sept. 7-10—Rocky Mountain Electrical 
League will hold annual fall conference, 
Denver, Colo. 


Sept. 10-11—American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers will hold international air pollu- 
tion congress, New York, N. Y. 


Sept. 10-18—Electrical Living Show will be 
held, New York Coliseum, New York, 
N. Y. 


Sept. 11-16—Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety will hold national technical confer- 
ence, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sept. 12-13—Arkansas Telephone Associa- 
tion will hold | convention, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


Sept. 12-13—Edison Electric Institute, Resi- 
dential Lighting Promotion Committee, will 
hold meeting, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sept. 12-13—Michigan Telephone Associa- 
tion will hold annual convention, Mackinac 
Island, Mich. 


Sept. 12-13—New England Gas Association 
will hold gas utility managers’ conference, 
Wienno Club, Mass. 


Sept. 12-14—American Gas Association will 
hold accident prevention conference, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 


Sept. 12-14—American Water Works Asso- 
ciation, Kentucky-Tennessee Section, will 
hold meeting, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Sept. 14-15—Northwest Public Power Asso- 
ciation, Accounting Section, will hold an- 
nual meeting, Wenatchee, Wash. 


Sept. 14-15—American Gas Association, 
Operating Section, Committee on Under- 
ground Storage, will hold meeting, Buffalo, 
NiY. 


Sept. 14-16—American Water Works As- 
sociation, New York Section, will hold 
annual meeting, Upper Saranac Lake, 
N. Y, 


Sept. 14-16—American Water Works As- 
sociation, Virginia Section, will hold an- 
nual meeting, Virginia Beach, Va. 


Sept. 14-16—Rocky Mountain Telephone As- 
sociation will hold annual convention, 
Denver, Colo. 
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Courtesy, Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 


Installing Con Ed’s 230-ton Reactor 


Now being built at Indian Point, New York, is a nuclear. plant whose 
reactor will utilize uranium 235 and fertile thorium by convert- 
ing them into uranium 233, a man-made, fissionable material. 

It is the first large-scale reactor of this type—scheduled 
for completion in 1961. 
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Canada’s Regulatory Profile 


By the Honorable E. C. MANNING* 
PREMIER OF THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, CANADA 


Regulatory bodies in Canada, far from being an impediment to a free enter- 
prise economy, are vital in safeguarding the just rights of private, cor- 
porate, and public interests. How regulation works in the Province of Alberta 
and the rest of the Dominion, some of its problems, and an explanation of the 
functions of the National Energy Board, created in 1959, are given by the 
author with special reference to the export of gas to the United States. 


veR 3,000 miles of undefended 
boundary testify to the world that 
our respective nations share in 
friendship and understanding common 
ideals and concepts of life and govern- 
ment. Both have societies based on the 
recognition of the dignity and worth of 
the individual and economies founded on 
the belief that individual enterprise is a 
virtue to be encouraged rather than a 
vice to be suppressed and replaced by 
collectivism and the domination of the 
state. 
Both our nations have mutual problems 


*For additional personal note, see “Pages with 
the Editors.” 


arising from the conflicting interests 
which are not only tolerated but wel- 
comed within the framework of our free 
societies. One evidence of this fact is that 
in both nations a system of regulatory 
bodies has evolved whose functions are 
to safeguard the legitimate interests of all 
by enforcing certain ground rules govern- 
ing those phases of economic and indus- 
trial development in which. public as well 
as corporate and individual interests are 
involved. 


N Canada, as in the United States, 
the functions and powers of gov- 
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ernmental regulatory bodies are re- 
lated closely to the issues involved 
in provincial or state versus federal juris- 
diction. I need scarcely tell you that we, 
whose first responsibilities lie in the field 
of provincial administration, guard our 
provincial autonomy with ail the zeal and 
vehemence of the most ardent states’ 
righters. At the same time, we recognize 
that when dealing with commodities such 
as oil and gas, the transmission and mar- 
keting of which involve not only domestic 
but interprovincial and international trade 
and commerce, due cognizance must be 
given to the functions and responsibilities 
of regulatory bodies in all the jurisdic- 
tions involved and it must be expected 
that at times there will be a measure of 
overlapping and inevitable conflicts of 
jurisdictional interests. For the purpose of 
this article, I shall confine my references 
to provincial regulatory bodies in Canada, 
to those of my own Province of Alberta, 
and shall discuss their operation as they 
relate to two major commodities of inter- 
national interest; namely, crude oil and 
natural gas. 

In the matter of crude oil, Alberta’s 
established supply of approximately four 
billion barrels is about 80 per cent of 
Canada’s total oil reserves, and our cur- 
rent oil production is approximately 75 
per cent of total Canadian production. In 
addition, Alberta is the site of the 
fabulous Athabasca oil sands, as yet un- 
developed commercially but holding a 
potential reserve of between 200 and 300 
billion barrels of crude oil. 


emai proven gas reserves of over 

27.5 trillion cubic feet represent 
nine-tenths of Canada’s total gas reserves, 
notwithstanding the fact that our proven 
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reserves to date are less than 10 per cent 
of the estimated future gas discoveries in 
the western Canada sedimentary basin 
which includes all of Alberta and extends 
into British Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, and the northwest territories. 

It might also be appropriate to mention 
at this point that in Alberta the title to 
approximately 90 per cent of these vast 
oil and gas resources is vested in the gov- 
ernment, with their development taking 
place under private enterprise through a 
system of leases, the terms of which en- 
sure to the developer fair and equitable 
competitive conditions designed to encour- 
age development and at the same time pro- 
vide for the people of the province, as the 
joint owners of these resources, a just 
share of the benefits accruing from their 
exploitation. In the last thirteen years, 
since oil development became a major fac- 
tor in our provincial economy, royalties 
and rentals and the sale of reservations 
and development leases have netted the 
public treasury of Alberta approximately 
$1 billion. 


Regulation’s Scheme of Things 


Foe major statutes and two major 
regulatory boards are involved in regu- 

lating the production and utilization of oil 

and gas in Alberta. The statutes are: 


(1) The Alberta Pipe Line Act. 

(2) The Oil and Gas Resources Con- 
servation Act. 

(3) The Gas Resources Preservation 
Act. 

(4) The Public Utilities Act. 


The two major regulatory boards are: 


(1) The Oil and Gas Conservation 
Board. 
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(2) The Board of Public Utility 

Commissioners. 

The Pipe Line Act is administered by 
the provincial government Department of 
Mines and Minerals and regulates the con- 
struction and operation of pipelines for 
the transmission of oil and gas within the 
province, with certain limited exceptions. 
A person proposing to construct a pipeline 
must make application to the department 
and enclose a sketch indicating the pro- 
posed route of the line, together with the 
location and capacity of each proposed in- 
stallation. A copy of the application must 
also be filed with the Oil and Gas Con- 
servation Board. 

In the case of main pipelines to trans- 
port oil or gas, a notice is published in 
newspapers circulated in the area indicat- 
ing the proposed route and particulars of 
the pipeline. 


I the case of a main gas line, the Con- 

servation Board usually holds a public 
hearing to which those wishing to have 
gas transported and those wishing to ob- 
tain gas for consumption are heard. Fol- 
lowing the hearing, the board reports its 
findings to the department so that any de- 
sirable changes in the route or size of the 
line may be made before the permit is 
granted. 

In the case of oil lines, there are no re- 
strictions in the granting of the permit if 
oil is available for transmission. After the 
granting of the permit, the permittee may 
be instructed to commence the construc- 
tion of the line by a specified date or to 
complete the construction of the line by a 
specified time, and failure to comply with 
such directives may result in cancellation 
of the permit. The statute also provides 


for the granting of licenses for the op- 
eration of pipelines. 

Before operation of a main gas line or 
a gas-gathering line may be commenced, 
the line must be tested to the satisfaction 
of the Superintendent of Pipe Lines or 
one of his inspectors and a license issued 
by the Superintendent. Other types of 
pipelines may be operated for six months 
following completion of construction and, 
during that period, application must be 
made to the Superintendent and a license 
obtained for the operation of the line 
thereafter. 


Oil and Gas Conservation Board 


_ Oil and Gas Conservation Act and 
the Alberta Gas Resources Preserva- 
tion Act both are administered by the Oil 
and Gas Conservation Board, which is a 
three-man regulatory body with a full com- 
plement of engineering and other techni- 
cal and administrative staff. The Con- 
servation Act applies to every oil and gas 
well and the products therefrom. The in- 
tent and purpose of the act are: 


(1) To effect the conservation of the 
oil and gas resources of the province. 
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(2) To prevent the waste of oil and 
gas resources. 

(3) To secure the observance of safe 
and efficient practices in the locating, 
spacing, equipping, completing, rework- 
ing, testing, operating, and abandon- 
ment of wells and all the operations for 
the production of oil and gas. 


(4) To afford to each owner an op- 
portunity to obtain a just and equitable 
share of the production of any pool. 


statute establishes normal spacing 
units for oil wells of either 40 or 80 
acres, depending on the area where the 
pool is located. The normal spacing unit 
for a gas well is 640 acres. The Conserva- 
tion Board is empowered to vary the size 
of the spacing units after the nature of the 
production from a pool is known. Oil well 
spacing units have been varied from 20 to 
640 acres and for gas wells from 40 to 
2,960 acres. The statute gives the board 
broad powers in all matters pertaining to 
the drilling, production, and conservation 
of oil and gas. 

Among the more important of these 
powers are: 


] THE issuing of licenses for the drilling 

* and operation of oil and gas wells. A 
license to drill and operate a well may be 
obtained by any company irrespective of 
the place of its incorporation, if it is regis- 
tered under the Companies Act of Alberta. 
A deposit of $2,500 is required for a 
licensee for one well, $5,000 for two wells, 
and the deposit increases $1,000 for each 
additional well until the maximum re- 
quired deposit of $10,000 is reached. The 


deposit is held until the well is abandoned 


to the satisfaction of the board. 
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2 THE fixing monthly ofa’ provincial 
* production allowable for oil equiva- 
lent to that month’s market demand.: The 
proration of production to available mar- 
ket became necessary in Alberta when the 
province’s oil production far exceeded 
local and regional market demand. Cur- 
rently, Alberta oil wells, with an aggregate 
permissible production of over 900,000 
barrels per day, are producing in the neigh- 
borhood of 400,000 barrels daily, or at a 
rate ranging from 40 to 45 per cent of 
permissible production. 


3 No scheme for repressuring, recycling, 

* or pressure maintenance in any field 
or pool or for the processing storage or 
disposal of gas ; for the gathering, storage, 
and disposal of water produced in any field 
or pool or the disposal of any fluid or other 
substance to an underground formation 
through a well may be proceeded with until 
the board has approved the scheme on such 
terms and conditions as it may prescribe. 
The performance of any scheme after it 
has been approved cannot be prevented or 
restrained by an injunction, judgment, or 
order of any court. 


4 THE board, with the approval of the 

* government, may declare the proprie- 
tor of a pipeline to be a common carrier 
of oil or gas or may declare any person 
who purchases or produces oil or gas to 
be a common purchaser from any pool or 
pools designated by the board. A common 
carrier or a common purchaser cannot dis- 
criminate in favor of his own oil or gas. 


5 THE board, after a public hearing, 
® may require the owner or operator of 
a gas well to commence or continue pro- 
duction of gas and deliver the gas to such 
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person, pipeline, or processing plant as the 
board may direct. It may order the owner 
or operator of a gas pipeline to take deliv- 
ery of, transport, or deliver gas to or from 
such wells, other pipelines, processing 
plants, or gas-distributing systems as the 
board may direct. It may require the own- 
er or operator of a processing plant to 
take delivery of, process, or deliver gas as 
the board may specify. In the event that 
agreement cannot be reached between the 
parties as to price or cost, the matter may 
be referred to the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners which is empowered to fix 
such prices as it deems just and reason- 
able. 


6 THE board, after a public hearing, 

* may order the pooling of tracts with- 
in a spacing unit for the purpose of drill- 
ing or producing a well by a person who 
is prepared initially to pay the cost of drill- 
ing. Such an order provides for the shar- 
ing of the cost of the well by the owners 
of the various tracts and for the allocation 
of the production obtained to each of the 
tracts, 


F AN agreement for the unit operation 
* of a pool or part of a pool cannot be 
put into effect until the agreement has been 
approved by the board. This gives the non- 
joining parties an opportunity to air their 
objections before the board, and also af- 
fords any owner who is anxious to have 
his oil or gas tract included in the unit area 
an opportunity to make such representa- 
tions. 


8 AT a recent session of the provincial 
* legislature, provisions were added to 
the Conservation Act respecting commer- 
cial operations in the Athabasca oil sands. 
With the approval of the government, the 
board may by general or special order re- 
strict the total amount of oil that may be 


processed from the sands. Before any 
scheme for recovery of oil from oil sands 
may be proceeded with, approval of the 
proposal must be obtained from the board. 
In approving an operation in the oil sands, 
the board may stipulate the period during 
which the operation may be conducted and 
the maximum volume or rate of produc- 
tion of oil to be recovered from the sands. 
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Gas Resources Preservation Act 


HE other statute administered by the 

Conservation Board is the Gas Re- 
sources Preservation Act which empowers 
the board to regulate the effective utiliza- 
tion of the gas resources of the province, 
having regard to present and future do- 
mestic requirements. 

No person may export gas produced 
in Alberta unless a permit has been granted 
by the board authorizing its removal. 
Upon receiving an application, the board 
holds a public hearing to consider all as- 
pects of the proposed project and grants 
a permit only when it is satisfied that it is 
in the public interest to do so, having re- 
gard to: 


(1) the present and future domes- 
tic needs of the province, and 

(2) the volume of established gas re- 
serves and the trends in growth and dis- 
covery. 


A permit, if and when issued, desig- 
nates: 


(1) The pool, field, or areas from 
which the permittee may remove gas or 
the point at which the permittee may 
remove gas from a pipeline in existence 
or to be constructed. 


(2) The annual quantities of gas 
that may be removed by the permittee 
from each pool, field, or area or from 
such pipeline during the interval or in- 
tervals set out in the permit. 

(3) The maximum quantity of gas 
that may be removed daily from each 
pool, field, or area or from the pipeline. 


(4) The conditions under which the 
removal of gas by the permittee may be 
diverted, reduced, or interrupted. 
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(5) A condition that the permittee 
supply gas at a reasonable price to any 
community or consumer within the 
province that is willing to take delivery 
of the gas at a point on the pipeline 
transmitting the gas and that in the 
opinion of the board can be reasonably 
supplied by the permittee. 

(6) The period for which the permit 
is operative. 


board, after the public hearings, 

reports its findings to the provincial 
government. If the board recommends the 
granting of a permit it may then be granted 
with the government’s approval. The 
board may hold a public hearing to recon- 
sider a permit (1) at the direction of the 
government; (2) when in its opinion cir- 
cumstances arise that justify the holding 
of a hearing; or (3) upon the application 
of a permittee. 

At the conclusion of such hearing, the 
board, with the government’s approval, 
may amend the permit in the manner that 
seems just and reasonable, having regard 
to all the circumstances. 

So that there may be a minimum of 
interference in the transmission of pro- 
pane and butane for domestic and com- 
mercial and industrial purposes, these are 
exempted from the requirement of obtain- 
ing a permit if removal from the province 
is conducted otherwise than by means of 
a pipeline. Batch shipments of these prod- 
ucts through oil pipelines may be exempted 
on a yearly basis. 


Board of Public Utility Commissioners 


, [ SHE second major provincial regula- 
tory board in Alberta is the Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners, which op- 
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erates under the Public Utilities Act. This 
is a three-man, semijudicial board, with 
broad regulatory powers in a variety of 
fields, including various financial phases 
of municipal administration. Its major 
function is the regulation of all categories 
of public utilities, including the granting 
of franchises and the fixing of pipeline 
tariffs and the prices that may be charged 
for natural gas and electric energy within 
the province. 


The board may fix such tolls and prices 
on its own volition or at the direction of 
the government or upon an application 
from one or more of the parties directly 
affected. I have already explained that in 
Alberta no producer or pipeline company 
can refuse to sell natural gas to a local 
community where, in the opinion of the 
Conservation Board, such gas can reason- 
ably be supplied. In such cases, if the mat- 
ter of price cannot be resolved by mutual 
agreement between the company and the 
community involved, the matter may be 
referred to the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners, which, following a public 
hearing, fixes what it deems to be a just 
and reasonable price or prices on the basis 
of the evidence produced at the hearing. 

While the board’s powers are sufficiently 
broad to permit the fixing of prices at any 
point from the wellhead to the ultimate 
consumer, in actual practice very few 
prices have ever been fixed other than at 
the ultimate consumer level. 


National Regulatory Agencies 


[| oe now to the national field, 

there are in Canada, as far as the reg- 
ulation of energy resources is concerned, 
two major regulatory boards operating at 
federal level. One is the Board of Trans- 


port Commissioners and the other, the Na- 
tional Energy Board. 

The Board of Transport Commission- 
ers has jurisdiction over railway and water 
carrier tariffs and services generally and, 
until recently, over the construction and 
operation of interprovincial pipelines. 

The National Energy Board was estab- 
lished last year by the Canadian govern- 
ment following a lengthy study and report 
by a Royal Commission. The National 
Energy Board Act, which came into force 
on November 2, 1959, repealed the Fed- 
eral Pipe Line Act and the Exploitation 
of Power and Fluids and Importation of 
Gas Act which previously had been ad- 
ministered by the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners. 


National Energy Board Act 


National Energy Board Act 
designates that the board shall, in or- 
der to assure the best use of energy re- 
sources in Canada, regulate in the public 
interest : 


(a) The construction and operation 
of oil and gas pipelines subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Parliament of 
Canada. 
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(b) The tolls charged for transmis- 
sion by such pipelines. 

(c) The export and import of gas. 

(d) The export of electric power 
and the construction of the lines over 
which the electricity is exported. 


The act makes the board responsible to 
study and keep under review matters over 
which the Parliament of Canada has juris- 
diction relating to the exploration for, 
production, recovery, distribution, sale, 
purchase, exchange, and disposal of energy 
and sources of energy within and outside 
of Canada and report thereon from time 
to time to the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce and to recommend to the Minister 
such measures within the jurisdiction of 
the Parliament of Canada as it considers 
necessary or advisable in the public inter- 
est for the control, supervision, conserva- 
tion, use, marketing, and development of 
energy and sources of energy. 

The act applies to all interprovincial 
pipelines for the transmission of hydro- 
carbons. 

Since October 1, 1953, the right to con- 
struct and operate an interprovincial pipe- 
line has been restricted to companies so 
authorized by special act of the Parliament 
of Canada. 


— construction may be undertaken, 

a company that has obtained author- 
ization by special act must ‘receive from 
the National Energy Board a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity, issued 
with the approval of the government of 
Canada. In considering the application, 
the board must take into consideration 
such matters as: | 


(a) The availability of oil or gas to 
the pipeline. ? 
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(b) The existence of markets, ac- 
tual or potential. 

(c) The economic feasibility of the 
pipeline. 

(d) The financial responsibility and 
financial structure of the applicant, the 
methods of financing the line, and the 
extent to which Canadians will have an 
opportunity of participating in the fi- 
nancing, engineering, and construction 
of the line. 

(e) Any public interest that in the 
board’s opinion may be affected by the 
granting or the refusing of the applica- 
tion. 

(f) The objections of any interested 
person. 


Gas may not be exported out of Canada 
or imported into Canada until a license 
has been obtained from the National 
Energy Board, granted with the approval 
of the government. 


Broz granting a license for export, 
the board shall have regard to all con- 
siderations that appear to be relevant and 
the board shall satisfy itself that (a) the 
quantity of gas to be exported does not 
exceed the surplus remaining after due 
allowance has been made for the reason- 
ably foreseeable requirements for use in 
Canada, having regard to the trends in the 
discovery of additional gas reserves; (b) 
the price to be charged for the gas to be 
exported is just and reasonable in relation 
to the public interest. 
No export or import license may be for 
a period in excess of twenty-five years, but 
in the case of an export license, if removal 
of the gas from a province in which it is 
produced is authorized for a lesser period, 
then the license is for such lesser period. 
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The license also sets out the maximum an- 
nual, monthly, and daily quantities of gas 
that may be exported or imported. 

At present a license is not required to 
export or import oil, but §87 of the act 
empowers the government of Canada by 
proclamation to extend the licensing pro- 
visions for gas to the licensing of oil. 


i den act requires that a company apply- 

ing for a certificate to construct a 
pipeline must file a copy of the application 
with the Attorney General of each prov- 
ince in which any part of the pipeline is 
to be constructed. This is to afford each 
province an opportunity to make repre- 
sentations to the National Energy Board 
in case any conflict in jurisdiction is en- 
visaged. 

Perhaps the most appropriate way to 
conclude this article would be to summa- 
rize briefly the current situation with re- 
spect to the development of Canada’s nat- 
ural gas resources and to indicate the ac- 
tual procedures which the regulatory pro- 
visions I have outlined require to be fol- 
lowed by those engaged in the production 
and marketing of natural gas in the inter- 
national field. 


NEB’s First Official Report 


Edn first official report of Canada’s 

new National Energy Board places 
Canadian proven gas reserves as of De- 
cember 31, 1959, at over 30 trillion cubic 
feet, of which it considers 9.3 trillion cubic 
feet to be surplus to Canada’s domestic 
requirements. It estimates, on the basis of 
exploration and development trends al- 
ready established, that proven reserves will 
be increased by not less than 62 trillion 
cubic feet in the next thirty years and that 
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reserves surplus to all internal Canadian 
requirements will, during the same period, 
amount to approximately 46 trillion cubic 
feet. Some competent geologists estimate 
that the ultimate recovery of natural gas 
from the western Canada sedimentary 
basin alone will reach the vicinity of 300 
trillion cubic feet. 


I HAVE already pointed out that the Prov- 

ince of Alberta comprises the major 
part of this sedimentary basin. Over the 
past nine years, wildcat exploration and 
drilling in Alberta have resulted in an 
average overall reserve growth rate of 2.9 
trillion cubic feet per year. This rate may 
be expected to increase substantially for at 
least a number of years, as larger export 
markets provide new incentive to the in- 
dustry. 

As a result of recent approvals of four 
major export applications by the National 
Energy Board and the Canadian govern- 
ment, it has been estimated by the Cana- 
dian Petroleum Association that the next 
ten years will see an estimated expendi- 
ture in Canada by the industry of $6.8 
billion in oil and gas development, includ- 
ing a gigantic construction program to 
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provide the necessary processing plants, 
pipelines, and other related facilities. 

The marketing and utilization of the 
vast quantities of propane, butane, sul- 
phur, and other by-products extracted 
from this gas will, in themselves, become 
a major industry and plans for large-scale 
products lines already are well advanced. 


Obtaining Gas for Export 


ND now a brief reference to the actual 
procedures required to be followed 
by a company desirous of obtaining gas 
in Alberta for sale in a market in the 
United States. A prospective export com- 
pany must first be assured of its required 
supply of gas, either by purchasing gas 
in place and doing its own development 
or by entering into purchase contracts with 
other producers. It must then make ap- 
plication to the Alberta Oil and Gas Con- 
servation Board for a permit to export 
from the province the gas it desires to re- 
move. Its application is heard at a public 
hearing and it must satisfy the board that 
it has made the necessary arrangements to 
acquire the gas it wishes to export and has 
a market for the same. The board also 
must satisfy itself that the volume of gas 
requested is surplus to the present and fu- 
ture needs of the province. 

If these requirements are met, the Con- 
servation Board recommends to the pro- 
vincial government that a permit be issued 
subject to such terms and conditions as it 
deems necessary. If the government ap- 
proves the board’s recommendation, the 
permit is issued. 


I the company’s proposal involves con- 
structing a pipeline in Canada that 
crosses the boundary connecting two prov- 
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inces, it must obtain approval to do so by 
a special act of the Canadian Parliament 
and a certificate from the National Energy 
Board. It must then apply to the Na- 
tional Energy Board for a permit to ex- 
port gas from Canada and if it satisfies 
the board on the points I have outlined 
previously, the board recommends to the 
Canadian government that such a permit 
be issued. If the Canadian government ap- 
proves the board’s recommendation and 
issues the export permit, the company has 
then complied with all the initial require- 
ments of Canadian regulatory bodies. 
Before the company can actually imple- 
ment its project it must, of course, obtain 
the approval of the Federal Power Com- 
mission of the United States and of the 
regulatory bodies of the individual states 
where it proposes to market the gas. 


Gas Export Permit Issued 

A of this date, permits for the export 

of gas from Alberta have been issued 
by the government of Alberta on recom- 
mendation of the Oil and Gas Conserva- 
tion Board to six companies involving a 
total volume of 13,997,900 million cubic 
feet extending over the next twenty-five 
years. The maximum aggregate daily vol- 
ume that may be removed is 2,115.9 mil- 
lion cubic feet and the maximum aggre- 
gate yearly volume is 679.9 billion cubic 
feet. No additional applications currently 
are before the Alberta Conservation 
Board and all permits recommended by 
the board have been approved by the 
provincial government. 

Of the six companies to which permits 
have been issued, four are involved in the 
export of gas to the United States. These 
are: the Canadian-Montana Pipe Line 
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Company, the Westcoast Transmission 
Company Limited, Trans-Canada Pipe 
Lines Limited, and Alberta & Southern 
Gas Company Limited. 

Export permits have been approved for 
these applicants by the National Energy 
Board and by the government of Canada 
for an aggregate volume of 9,127,750 mil- 
lion cubic feet over the next twenty-five 
years. The permits authorize the export 
of an aggregate daily volume of 1,152,- 
750,000 cubic feet and a maximum aggre- 
gate yearly volume of 438,820 million 
cubic feet. 

Three of these companies had pre- 
viously received Federal Power Com- 
mission approval for the import into the 
United States of some 4 trillion cubic feet 
of Canadian gas. Currently pending be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission and 
various state regulatory boards are ap- 
plications by the four companies men- 
tioned for the importation into the United 
States of the remaining 9,127,750 million 
cubic feet covered by the export permits 
which already have been issued by the 
Canadian authorities. 


Regulatory Bodies Indispensable 


CONCLUDE with this one further ob- 
servation: There are those who regard 
all regulatory bodies as a threat to the 
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operation of a free enterprise economy 


and as the sinister shadows cast before 
them by an approaching army of bureau- 
crats. 

I submit that this is not true. Ex- 
perience has taught democracy that a free 
society cannot be preserved by the mere 
vocal acclaim of its many virtues and ad- 
vantages. The control and eradication of 
the abuses to which freedom itself fre- 
quently gives birth are a necessity which 
must be recognized. A free society can 
flourish and prosper only as long as self- 
discipline imposes and accepts whatever 
rules and regulations are found tobe neces- 
sary to safeguard the just rights of the 
interrelated but sometimes conflicting 
private and corporate and public interests, 
all of which have their indisputable place 
in a truly democratic way of life. 


HERE should never be regulation 

merely for the sake of regulation, but, 
those regulatory bodies which experience 
has proven necessary for the purposes 
which I have just stated, should be recog- 
nized and accepted as a necessary part of 
the complex processes of a functioning 
democracy in its twentieth century strug- 
gle against alien ideologies incompatible 
with that love of freedom with which all 
men are born and for which many have 
died. 


JITT HERE is no miraculous Salk vaccine which can dispel the crip- 
pling affliction of featherbedding make-work, which exerts such 


terrible toll not only upon the railroads and their employees but, in 
fact, upon the entire national economy. This is a kind of peril that 
cries out for remedy through labor-management co-operation, with 
a maximum of understanding, breadth of view, and statesmanship in 
seeking to resolve the issues on terms fair to all." 


—DANIEL P. LOOMIS, 
President, Association of 
American Railroads. 
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Good Public Relations 


Program 


Counters Public Apathy 


By HARRY T. PRITCHARD* 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, INDIANAPOLIS POWER & 


LIGHT COMPANY 


The only way to overcome public apathy is for utili- 
ties to keep a well-rounded, intensive public rela- 
tions program in high gear at ali times. For that 
segment of the public—and it is a big one—which is 
indifferent to taxes and public ownership of utilities, 
the facts must be emphasized again and again. Only 
in this way is it possible to penetrate and impress 
the mind of the public with the true utility story. 


ANY electric company executives 
have, on frequent occasions, 
voiced their dismay and frustra- 

tion at the apparent apathy and lack of 
interest of the public with respect to all 
phases of their company’s operations, de- 
spite studied efforts to project a favorable 
company image in the minds of their 
customers and of the public generally. It 
has been especially frustrating, after 
years of consistent, factual advertising in 
national and local media, and the utiliza- 
tion of numerous other methods of direct 
communication, to find that, except in a 
few areas, a significantly large part of the 
public still fails to recognize the difference 
between public and private power, and to 
appreciate the essentiality of helping to 
preserve our free enterprise system by 
rallying to the support of the investor- 
owned electric companies which are being 


*For additional personal note, see “Pages with 
the Editors.” 
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subjected to ever-increasing government 
competition, 

It is an all too apparent fact that, in 
many service areas throughout the coun- 
try, programs of one kind or another, 
intended to promote better public relations 
and to secure a better understanding of 
what differentiates the free enterprise 
utilities from government power opera- 
tions, have failed, in whole or in part, to 
accomplish their objective. The complaint 
has been that the public remains largely 
ignorant of the electric power business. 


admitting the wide gap that 

exists between the purposeful ef- 
forts of the electric companies which de- 
sire to inform the public about their 
business and the receptivity of the public; 
admitting also the frustration that has 
resulted from the unavailability of fully 
effective means to arouse the interest of a 
public that is inclined to be generally 
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lethargic and noninterested, much never- 
theless has been accomplished in putting 
the image of the companies before the 
public in a favorable light. The result is 
a much more friendly and understanding 
appreciation of the investor-owned com- 
panies in general, and certain of them in 
particular, than existed a few years ago. 


Customers Should Be Cultivated 


iG has become vitally important that 
those of us in private companies shall 
do our best to cultivate the friendship of 
our customers. We may not be able to 
make them students of our business, but 
we can make them our friends. If they 
like us—even though they may not know 
or care about the technicalities of our 
service—they will want to resist any 
change from their present investor-pro- 
vided power. 

Previously existing contacts with cus- 
tomers have shriveled due to the establish- 
ing of the practice of outdoor meter read- 
ing, postcard billing, and withdrawal by 
many companies from the appliance retail 
market. There remains no regular per- 
sonal contact between company represent- 
atives and customers, except those in- 
cident to payment of service bills in 
company offices and such indoor meter 
reading as remains. Even so, a very large 
and increasing proportion of customers 
pay their bills by check through the mail 
and many others pay through bill collect- 
ing agencies, such as local banks. The 
decrease of direct contact between com- 
pany and customers of course complicates 
the problem of promoting good public 


relations, but the difficulties are not in- 


surmountable and those companies which 
have been cognizant of the essentiality of 


improving their position’ in ‘the’ public 
mind, throughout their service areas, have 
adopted certain policies that have proven 
very effective. 


Proved Public Relations Practices. | 


lines companies which have been most 

successful in establishing a favorable 
position in public opinion have endorsed 
and applied the following practices and, 
to the extent that these practices have been 
consistently followed, the results have 
been uniformly good. 

First: To render the best possible serv- 
ice to customers must be recognized as 
essential, Frequent interruptions and 
abnormally low, high, or fluctuating volt- 
age, occurring over a long period, are 
fertile causes of company unpopularity. 
When interruptions do unavo:dably occur, 
unless restoration of service is prompt, 
good will is certain to suffer. In 
the category of good service there must 
also be included facility of contact by cus- 
tomers with office representatives of the 
company, whether it be by phone or in 
person, respecting payment of bills, com- 
plaints, connection and disconnection re- 
quests, and matters of information. 
The ire of customers understandably is 
aroused when, because of an inefficient 
office system, they are sent to the wrong 
department or unnecessarily to several, 
when appearing at the office or calling by 
phone, to transact business with the com- 


pany. 


An expanded, well-designed, 
attention-getting institutional adver- 


tising program. The value of good adver- 


tising cannot be overemphasized. All 
utilities recognize this, although unfor- 
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tunately not all of them follow through 
by advertising effectively. The effect of 
any advertising message is transitory. If 
it is to create a lasting impression on the 
public mind, the theme must be repeti- 
tive. 

This is well-illustrated by radio and 
television commercials, which project the 
same messages, week after week, to insure 
that they thoroughly impregnate the 
listening public’s mind. 

If a utility’s policies and programs are 
to be impressed effectively on the pub- 
lic’s consciousness, they must be force- 
fully and clearly presented over a long 
period, through the medium of news- 
papers, radio, and television. 


a Active participation by com- 
pany officers and other employees in 
civic organizations and civic projects. 
Wholehearted, enthusiastic, and dedicated 
civic service always reflects favorably on 
a company in its service area. If indi- 
viduals of the company are favorably 
known in the community, it is almost cer- 
tain that their company will be well- 
regarded. 

Fourth: Generous company contribu- 
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tions to every worth-while civic project 
that requires financial support. Commu- 
nity chests and United funds, Red Cross, 
hospital fund campaigns, and similar pro- 
grams should be participated in by the 
local utilities in reasonable degree. As- 
sistance to youth groups is also good, 
since it not only pleases the parents but 
also registers well with the youngsters, 
our customers of the future, at a forma- 
tive period of their lives. Abstention or 
token support definitely downgrades the 
utilities and reduces their standing as 
good citizens in the public mind. 


RE: The inculcation, in the utility’s 
employee body, of the essentiality of 
courtesy so that those employees who 
regularly, or on occasion, do come in con- 
tact with customers, invariably convey to 
them the good-will policy of the company. 
This means not only gracious, smiling 
cashiers and complaint desk interviewers, 
but the same attitude of affability and 
courtesy developed in all other employees 
—meter readers, telephone operators, 
salesmen, even linemen, and, of course, 
every person who drives a company car 
or truck, because courtesy in traffic has 
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become much appreciated on today’s 
crowded streets and roads. 

Much business today is transacted with 
a utility’s departments over the telephone. 
Courteous and efficient handling of cus- 
tomer calls is essential, This has long been 
recognized by the Bell system companies, 
which are willing and anxious to train 
other utilities’ telephone switchboard op- 
erators in the proper method of answering 
and transmitting calls. They know that 
discourteous or inept treatment of a cus- 
tomer, by a switchboard operator, reflects 
unfavorably on the telephone company as 
well as on the company receiving the cus- 
tomer’s call. 


: Effective training and education 
of the employees, extending beyond 
the details of their own jobs and provid- 
ing knowledge of their company, its 
policies, and its problems, and also encom- 
passing facts pertaining to the investor- 
owned companies in general. Well- 
informed employees are thus enabled to 
influence favorably their friends and 
neighbors on matters concerning their 
own company and the free enterprise sys- 
tem of which it is a part. 

Seventh: Cultivation of the daily and 
weekly newspapers published in the serv- 
ice area. They must be convinced of the 
company’s integrity, essentially that of its 
management. They must be acquainted 
with the company’s policies and purposes, 
adopted in the interest of good service and 
of open and aboveboard dealing with the 
public and the political bodies representing 
the people, regardless of party. They must 
be provided, through capable representa- 
tives, newsworthy accounts from time to 
time of company operations, service out- 
ages, and construction programs, general- 
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ly in advance of solicitation for such 
information. The confidence and support 
of the newspapers in every service area 
are essential to building up and then re- 
taining good public relations. 


Further Efforts Needed 


HE above-stated measures have been 

undertaken by many of the investor- 
owned electric companies, in varying de- 
grees of intensity and consistency, to 
influence public opinion in their favor. 
They have served to offset to a consider- 
able extent, as to the companies utilizing 
them, the difficulties inherent in lack of 
adequate means for direct mass contact 
with their customers. 

The fact remains that there are many 
people, customers of public service com- 
panies, who have been unaffected by the 
measures above listed which may have 
been instituted to promote good will. 
Certain customers (probably a small per- 
centage of the public as a whole) refuse 
to recognize anything good in any utility. 
Their prime interest is in the cost of an 
essential commodity which they must buy. 
They are prone to consider the cost too 
high, despite the enviable record of price 
decline over the years, in the face of in- 
flation that has doubled or tripled the cost 
of everything else that the public buys. 
A large segment of the public is apathetic 
and takes no interest whatever in any of 
the utilities that serve it. Many people in 
some areas do not know whether or not 
their electric power utility is publicly or 
privately owned and care little as to which 
it is. 


Ov” the period of the past twenty-five 
years in particular, there has been 
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a growing awareness on the part of 
utility management of the need, locally 
and nationally, to raise the companies in 
public favor and obtain recognition for 
them as good citizens, wherever they op- 
erate. 

The adverse effects of abuses, char- 
acteristic of a few companies during 
the holding company promotion era, have 
been largely overcome, and otherwise 
progress in upgrading public favor in 
local service areas has been proportionate 
to the effort expended. 

Yet it must be admitted that no cause 
for smugness or self-satisfaction can 
exist as long as the basic problems of the 
utility industry remain unsolved. They 
will remain unsolved as long as the pub- 
lic remains indifferent to them, and there- 
in lies a large part of the present frustra- 
tion on the part of utility executives, for 
all means employed so far to arouse 
public interest in these problems have 
been ineffective in most parts of the coun- 


try. 


A’ pointed out by Ashton B. Collins in 
a recent address to the Public Utili- 
ties Advertising Association, four basic 
problems of the electric power industry, 
which should be understood by the pub- 


lic, were adduced at the Edison Electric — 


Institute convention of 1959. The first 
two, pertaining to constantly increasing 
service bills and to the involved composi- 
tion of rates, are largely within the con- 
trol of the electric companies, and much 
is being done to solve these problems and 
their corollary effects. 

The third and fourth problems—name- 
ly, taxes and political competition—are of 
a different complexion. The implication 
was that the electric company customers 
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are unaware of the taxes paid by their 
company or that the electric rates charged, 
necessarily reflected such taxes. Perhaps 
the average company has not been able to 
convey the facts to its customers. If so, it 
has not taken full advantage of the com- 
munication media available. Not all com- 
panies are in that category but, regardless 
of whether or not they have contributed 
to public education on the subject, the fact 
remains that taxes must continuously be 
brought to the attention of a more or less 
apathetic public, if the utility tax status 
is to be impressed and stay impressed on 
the public mind. 


Political Aspects Need Emphasis 


same situation appertains to the 
matter of political competition. The 
average customer is not too concerned 
about free enterprise where related to his 
utility service. He wants good service at 
low rates and, if an investor-owned com- 
pany is providing such service, he is 
usually satisfied. But if a politically owned 
and operated utility furnishes the same 
quality of service, he is equally satisfied 
and, though he professes belief in free 
enterprise as a philosophy, he is wholly 
uninterested in helping to promote a 
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change from political to investor-owned 
utility service. If his rates are lower than 
they would be in an investor-owned com- 
pany, as would usually be the case due to 
federal taxes not being included in the 
politically owned utility rates, he con- 
veniently forgets his free enterprise con- 
victions and becomes a strong proponent 
of public power. 


hold the line and stem the trend to 
Socialism, have become the chief con- 
cern and worry of every investor-owned 
company operator. To accomplish this, it is 
apparent that the public, the voters, must 
be aroused and imbued with at least some 
of the same concern that harries the utility 
operators. That this has not occurred, has 
caused some objective viewers to put the 
onus on the company advertising people. 
Perhaps the amounts budgeted for adver- 
tising have been too small on the average; 
perhaps institutional advertising has been 
slighted or displaced by other forms of 
advertising, such as sales promotions; 
perhaps too little attention has been paid, 
in various means of advertising, including 
direct mail communication, to the new 
customers of a company, especially young 
people forming new households. Adver- 
tising can accomplish much and has ac- 
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complished much, but it cannct do the job 
alone. 


—— is not doing a fully effec- 
tive job, nor can it if expanded to 
several times its present scope. Regional 
meeting panels have been proposed but, 
though they are good as far as they go, 
they can reach only a smali segment of 
customers in strictly localized areas. 

What will do the job? What will secure 
the support by a majority of the people in 
a given service area? The answer must 
be: Apply all seven of the principles here- 
tofore outlined and extend such applica- 
tion, consistently and intensively, over a 
very long time. It must be apparent to 
everyone engaged in the utility business 
that good public relations, so essential to 
the success of operation, now and in the 
future, can be built up only gradually, 
over an extended period of time, but that 
they can be lost very quickly by a careless 
or negligent management that even tem- 
porarily forgets its obligation to court 
public favor, 

Advertising alone, regardless of how 
good it is or how extensive, is only one 
tool of many that should be used to enlist 
public approval and support of the free 
enterprise utilities. 


— success of a public relations program does not depend on 
what the company thinks of the public, but rather on what the 
public thinks of it. In other words, company policies and practices 
must be developed with the best interests of customers and the pub- 
lic in mind. . . . Favorable public opinion must be deserved, good 
public relations must be earned. Words have significance only when 
backed by deeds." 


—GEORGE R. CONOVER, 


Vice president in charge of personnel 
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and public relations, Philadelphia 


Electric Company. 
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By JAMES H. COLLINS* 


It was just about this time (a year ago) that the middle of the famous 
New York skyline went dead on a hot summer's day. "It was air condi- 
tioners!" said a half-million New Yorkers when they were blacked out. 
"It's inadequate wiring," said city officials, Both wrong! It was an 
engineering mystery, with lessons to be drawn, for it can happen 
elsewhere. Power company public relations departments, take notice! 


N those early years of the power busi- 
ness a summer “outage” was hardly 
imaginable. All the electricity cut off 

when the sky was blue, the mercury in the 
mid-eighties ? 

It just couldn’t happen—but it could be 
made to happen. 

Up in the General Electric laboratories 
two engineers were working on a switch- 
ing problem, and had laid out an experi- 
mental setup. It was supper time when 
they finished. 

“Let’s go out and eat, and pull the 
switch when we come back,” said one. 
“Everything will be quiet then.” 

When they came back one said, “Now, 

*Free-lance writer, resident in Washington, D. C. 
For additional note, see “Pages with the Editors.” 
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you’re sure you know what is going to 
happen ?” 

“As near as anybody can know,” said 
the other, and pulled the switch, and cut 
off a lot of current in Schenectady. 

Which was not too bad at that date, for 
nobody had any deepfreezers load with 
steaks and chops, there were no home re- 
frigerators, no appliances other than fans 
and irons, a light industrial load mostly 
off at that hour—those were the days! 

Still, when the fellow who had pulled 
the switch got home he found a furious 
wife. She had been stalled forty minutes 
on a trolley car. Luckily, she blamed the 
power company. 

“These things will happen,” he said, 
soothingly. 
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Now, 2a Brand-new Kind of Blackout 


ran the summer air-conditioning 
load materialized, among other 
after-war surprises, a power outage was 
something that struck in winter, out of a 
devastating storm. It was that fine-print 
thing in insurance policies, an Act of God, 
and accepted as such. 

Power and telephone companies played 
heroic rdles. Shivering citizens could look 
out and see the linemen battling to restore 
lifeblood to the stricken community ; news- 
papers printed pictures of them clearing 
toppled trees and poles; there were ac- 
counts of the linemen called in from dis- 
tant places; how the companies were or- 
ganized to fight disaster. Later on, of 
course, the citizens would want to know 
why the wires had not been put under- 
ground, and were told about costs, and 
rates, 

There was even a kind of beauty to such 
an outage, the placid peace of Whittier’s 
“Snowbound.” The kids were home be- 
cause school was closed, but they would 
be out playing in the snow. 

Another kind of outage has come since 
the war, that of the hurricane. These de- 
structive ‘““Hazels” and “Dianas” are not 
new to the eastern states, but until just 
lately have been thought of as history, 
something that happened in Granddad’s 
days, when there were only telegraph 
wires to be brought down. The present 
generation sees them on television, but 
they, too are freaks of nature, and utility 
people played heroic rdéles in repairing 
their ravages. 


B” when electricity is completely cut 
off, without warning, on a hot August 
afternoon, over several square miles of 


THE OUTAGE THAT WAS A BLOCKBUSTER 


two New York areas, affecting a half-mil- 
lion people—that is a radically new kind 
of outage. 

A blockbuster! 

It is no freak of nature. Storms can be 
forecast, some preparations made against 
them, but this kind of outage comes in a 
jiffy. One minute people are looking at 
television, their fans and conditioners are 
running, and the next minute the picture 
vanishes. Is it a tube? A fuse? Something 
in the building? They wait, expecting the 
current to go on again. They wait five 
minutes, a half-hour. They turn to the 
telephone, call the power company, the 
police, the newspapers, cannot get through 
jammed switchboards. They call neigh- 
bors, friends, and learn that the blackout 
is widespread, nobody knows what has 
happened, when the electricity will be 
turned on again. That will be far into the 
night. 


Blame Falls First on the Power 
Company 


_ kind of blackout is likely to hap- 
pen elsewhere—has happened in less 
newsworthy places. The New York outage 
was massive, and happened in the most 
newsworthy city, and got national atten- 
tion. It gave power management furiously 
to think, as the French say, and to alert 
its public relations people. It undoubtedly 
has lessons for relations people. It may 
be their baby. It can justify their work. 


In the first surprised shock, blame falls 
on the power company. It must have left 
something undone; it should have looked 
ahead and prevented this thing—and what 
is it doing to restore service? 

Consolidated Edison had hundreds of 
trouble shooters on the job immediately, 
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but people .could not see them, because 
they were down in manholes, kept as cool 
as possible by blowers. So there were no 
heroes in sight, and the public naturally 
assumed that nothing was being done. 

City officials were prompt and insistent 
in demanding to know what had hap- 
pened. New York has a department that 
deals with water, gas, and electricity. Its 
commissioner started an investigation, on 
the assumption that the trouble was due to 
inadequate wiring. Edison’s own figures 
of growth were cited as showing that plant 
had been underbuilt. The city appointed 
an outside engineer to make an independ- 
ent study of the blacked-out areas, and if 
necessary of the whole Edison system. He 
went to work with a staff of twenty engi- 
neers. 


gerne replied that the cause of the 
blackout was unknown as yet, but was 
being investigated. It listed other causes 
of cable failure such as corrosion, mois- 
ture, vibration, mechanical damage from 
outside agencies. Until the real cause was 
determined, the company maintained, the 
theory of inadequate wiring was prema- 


ture. 
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.. To the charge that plant was underbuilt, 

the company replied that the affected areas 
had more than enough capacity for any 
load that might be put upon it. Against an 
expected demand of about 6 per cent, there 
was a margin of 8 per cent. The load 
capacity was 229,000 kilowatts. It had 
never been required. On a previous hot 
day in June it had reached 167,000 kilo- 
watts. On the day of the outage it had 
been using only 140,000 kilowatts. 

The company could only insist that the 
cause of the failure was still to be found, 
that any other answer would be a guess, 
and that it would welcome the report of 
the city’s engineers. 


The Trouble Makers? Gremlins! 


HO killed Cock Robin? In that cele- 

brated case accusations flew as soon 

as the corpse was discovered, and the cops 

found numerous suspects, accessories be- 
fore and after the fact. 

Even engineers could only say that this 
outage had been conspired by gremlins. 
There are no gremlins. They are flyers’ 
imaginary jinxes, but always around. 

Roughly, the blacked-out areas were 
served by twenty cables, more than ade- 
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quate for any load likely to be put upon 
them, with.a margin for one or two to 
fail, and be replaced without interruption 
of service. 

Against all the mathematics of prob- 
ability, and regardless of the weather, and 
with 90,000 kilowatts of capacity to spare 
that afternoon, there was a series of cable 
failures at widely separated points. What 
baffled Edison engineers was the burning 
out of so many cables within minutes. 
They had to find them, and ascertain 
causes, and this necessitated the company 
statement that the cause was not yet 
known. 

Shifting load to live cables was taking 
long chances of failure in other cables. 
Finding dead cables may take hours, and 
there is the danger of further aggravat- 
ing the outage by interfering with live 
cables, 


yW™ had not the company warned 
customers? It must have known that 
the system was overloaded, they reasoned. 
It had facilities for warning the public in 
case of disasters. If the overload had been 
watched, and people asked to turn off air 
conditioners, they would have co-operated. 

But the company itself had no warning. 
Until nearly noon, everything was normal. 
Two feeders had dropped out, but that 
was not any threat to the two outage areas. 
When others dropped out within minutes, 
a critical engineering decision had to be 
made to avert further outages. More than 
1,600 employees went to work tracing 
cables, but they were as invisible as grem- 
lins so far as the public was concerned. 

“Could such a power failure happen 
again ?” was asked afterwards. Edison en- 
gineers frankly answered, ““Yes—but the 
odds against it are infinitesimal.” 
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Let It Be an Air-conditioning Blackout 
HILE city investigations and criti- 
cisms are not pleasant, they can be 
regarded as helpful. The public feels that 
outside officials are doing something 
about its discomfort, and forgets causes, 
and turns its attention to when the elec- 
tricity will be on again. 7 

This kind of outage is almost certainly 
going to be blamed on air conditioning. 
“It was a sweltering day. The fans and 
coolers were all running full tilt. The 
power system got overloaded. What else 
would you call it? Air conditioning!” 

When such a surprise outage occurs, the 
public is going to jump to the conclusion 
that its air conditioners broke the camel’s 
back. The power company ran out of elec- 
tricity. Its wires got overloaded. Blooey! 

People like simple explanations, and this 
will be the one, unless they have been told 
some of the facts of life in the power 
business. 

This is a job for relations people, and 
instead of telling it in dry technical lan- 
guage, couldn’t it be told imaginatively? 

Utility companies constantly use whim- 
sical characters, in their advertising, put- 
ting messages into their mouths, impish 
little “Willie Watts” and “Annie Am- 
peres,” to say how cheap electricity is, and 
how five cents worth of current will do 
dollars worth of work, dirty work, too, 
like getting rid of the garbage. 

Suppose the power company became 
impish, something like this: 


The Facts of — Company Life 


W: are your power company. We 
make and sell electricity. That is 
all we have to sell, and it is cheap. 
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We like to sell electricity, all that our 
customers can be led to buy. Sometimes 
they try to cut down household expenses 
by turning things off, or by not using it in 
time- and money-saving appliances, but 
this is a poor way to economize. We con- 
stantly needle people to save money by 
using more of our commodity. 

Electricity is a peculiar stuff to be mak- 
ing and selling. It has to be manufactured 
the very second it is used. From Benjamin 
Franklin’s day to now, nobody has found 
any way to store up the amounts needed 
for everyday use. We have to make it 
when the customers want it, or “no sale.” 
That breaks our hearts. 

But then, we are to blame, not our cus- 
tomers. Because all the time they are buy- 
ing more and more. They need more this 
year than they did last year, and will have 
to have still more next year. 


S° a very important department in our 
business is the one that forecasts fu- 
ture requirements. This may sound like 
long-range weather predictions, The Old 
Farmer’s Almanac, but it is strictly down 
to earth, a mathematical job, with elec- 
tronic brains. 
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For instance, people are going to buy 
more air conditioners for next summer, 
and put more electric water and room 
heaters into new houses, and also old ones, 
We have to figure, not only how much 
more electricity will be needed, but in what 
neighborhoods. Right now, we may be 
working with the chamber of commerce 
to bring in two or three new factories. 
More industrial load will be needed, and 
more household customers in new jobs will 
have to be provided for. 


_ forecasting is nice work. A pro- 
gressive power company fairly drib- 
bles over future sales. So far as we can 
remember, the demand for electricity has 
never fallen, it always rises. That is one 
of the nice features of the power business. 
This growth runs into money. We our- 
selves have put nearly a billion dollars 
into new machinery since the end of the 
war. Every week we have to put half a 
million dollars into new generators, steam 
boilers, and distribution lines. How this 
money has to be found, in competition 
with other industries, is quite a story, but 
we like to think of it, not as dollars, but 
as jobs. 

Hardly anybody can picture a half- 
million dollars, but everybody understands 
jobs, and this growth means more jobs 
in local industry, and more jobs in our 
own organization, and more jobs back 
where electrical equipment is manufac- 
tured, to add to general prosperity. 


ws like to talk about the weather 
and, as the saying goes, do nothing 
about it. Also, they like to talk about serv- 
ants, how hard they are to find, how no- 
body wants to do housework any more. 
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But about servants, they can do some- 
thing. They can come to us, and get dozens 
of willing servants, electrical appliances. 
Dealers have them in abundance, they like 
to do housework; their wages are lower 
than those of a Chinaman. We hate to see 
housewives trying to get along without 
them, and are constantly prodding people 
to install them. 

We know that this promotion of ours 
sometimes gets on people’s nerves. They 
ask, “Why do you keep ding-dinging all 
the time? Don’t you suppose we know all 
about these gadgets? Why spend money 
on advertising, to say it over and over?” 

If you are annoyed—sorry! We keep 
ding-dinging because appliances are 
bought more and more, and they use 
nickels’ worth of electricity, and our busi- 
ness is largely a five-and-ten proposition, 
the nickels and dimes mount up. 


Power Is a Big-stick-and-carrot Business 


I’ you can imagine a power company that 
did not like to make and sell “juice,” 
and refused to look ahead and provide for 
its community growth, then that company 
would feel a big stick called regulation. 

In the power business we have the carrot 
of increasing sales to lead us on. Long 
ago the state legislature added the stick. 

Power is a utility. Once, there were 
separate power companies, competing 
with each other, or too small to do a prop- 
er job for the community. So power was 
declared to be a monopoly, a business for 
one company in each community, and, on 
behalf of the public, a state commission 
was set up to see that rates were fair, and 
profits regulated, and adequate service 
provided. 

If we ever got negligent, and failed to 
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provide good service, and enough electric- 
ity for everybody, keeping up with com- 
munity growth, then the state would step 
in with the big stick, and see to it. 

Our business has grown not only in size 
since war’s end, but become much more 
complex. Generators have grown bigger, 
and steam plants improved to get more 
energy out of each pound of coal, and dis- 
tribution lines have been improved with 
switching facilities to send the current 
wherever it is wanted. 


| being more complicated, most 

of this apparatus is out of sight, and 
is so technical that it would not be under- 
stood if visible. It is so technical that it 
cannot be easily described, and frankly 
we do not see why people should under- 
stand it—except this: 

As power systems grow bigger, they 
become more complex, have to have more 
safeguards built in to prevent interrup- 
tions of service, have to be run by better- 
trained employees. 

There has been the dramatic switch of 
the “peak” load from winter to summer. 
Always, people wanted the most electricity 
for light, and heat, in winter, Then the 
air conditioner was introduced, and they 
went for it in such a big way that they had 
to have the most “juice” in summer, and 
much more than the winter load had ever 
been, and often for only a few weeks in 
the hottest weather. This raised a tough 
problem for power management, because 
so much equipment for the summer load 
laid idle in winter. Efforts are being made 
to balance things by looking for electric 
cooking and heating customers. 

No matter how much electricity people 
want, we will have it ready. It is often 
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thought that air conditioners overload the 
system. 

Occasionally this community or that 
will experience interruptions of serv- 
ice. But we have never heard of one that 
could be blamed on air conditioning, or 
overload. Always, it is some equipment 
shortcoming that is to blame, and engi- 
neers learn how to prevent it happening 
again. 

So, use all the electricity you want. It 
is the lifeblood of this town. It makes 
your pay checks possible—and our own. 


People Have Lots of Common 
Sense 


vee interesting to public relations 
people was the way New Yorkers be- 
haved in their big blackout. They unques- 
tionably had a good company image of 
Consolidated Edison, and felt that the 
company and the city would find out what 
had gone wrong, and who was to blame, 
and sat down to wait out the emergency. 
There was cheerful acceptance of dis- 
comfort. When complete darkness shut 
down, they got along with candles, and 
lamps, and flashlights. What they missed 
most were fans and conditioners. 
Such an outage in New York had dis- 
aster hazards. The two neighborhoods 
blacked out were mainly residential, with 
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few large theaters or other places liable 
to panic. It would hardly be possible to 
find two more polyglot areas in Manhat- 
tan. One of them is classified as slum. 

Even in daylight, there was an immedi- 
ate traffic and crime hazard, which the 
police department met by sending more 
than 1,200 officers to man blacked-out 
traffic intersections, and patrol in police 
cars, unmarked vehicles, motorcycles, on 
foot, uniformed, and plain clothes. 

One of the first countermeasures was 
asking people to stay home. Television 
and radio were off, but word was spread 
by loud-speakers on police cars, and by 
asking doormen to pass the word. As ele- 
vators were not running, and dark stairs 
had to be climbed, there was general com- 
pliance. 


For that particular day in the week, and 
the time of day, New York police have 
expectancy curves of accidents and crime. 

Traffic dropped heavily in volume, and 
moved slowly, but at a good rate, even 
after dark. There were few accidents, only 
three collisions with no injuries. 


borne was a 50 per cent decrease in 

crime. Two cars were stolen, two 
pockets picked—on a bus!—two juvenile 
arrests were made for attempted purse 
snatching, two windows broken by kids. 
One plain-clothes detective saw two sus- 
picious characters eying parked cars, and 
took them in. They had tools for open- 
ing car windows. They were from Jersey 
City. 

Normal for that day would have been 
hundreds of ambulance calls for home 
mishaps, sickness, childbirth. The ambu- 
lances were available, could be called by 
telephone, but such calls were cut in half. 
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There was a rise in a type of accident not 
common in New York—people were hurt 
climbing stairs. What would happen in 
Los Angeles if people had to walk? 

Hospitals came through very well by 
postponing major operations, and work- 
ing by makeshift lights. One child was 
delivered by flashlight. The decrease in 
street and home accidents eased the situa- 
tion. 

But the blackout revealed a promotional 
need, for emergency power as well as 
lighting equipment in hospitals. They re- 
quire power as much as light for equip- 
ment such as “iron lungs,” and for moving 
patients about. Such an emergency directs 
attention to those needs, and power com- 
panies as well as equipment manufactur- 
ers will find a definite interest in stand-by 
facilities, Special designing is undoubted- 
ly needed for equipment that has to be 
financed and may never be used. 


oo was also directed to other 
needs. For example, New York’s 
street lights are controlled by switches on 
each pole, automatically turning them on 
and off by astronomical time. These were 
blacked out by the power failure, and 
the switches had to be reset by hand, pole 
by pole. The city’s investigation prompted 
a recommendation that these switches be 
replaced by photoelectric-operated equip- 
ment, adjusted to actual lighting condi- 
tions in the particular street. This seems 
to be typical of opportunities created for 


power sales departments, either after an ~ 


outage, or as a preventive measure. 
There was a surprising absence of food 
spoilage, because power was on again soon 
enough to keep it down. Health inspectors 
visited food stores and restaurants to ex- 
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amine stocks, and found less than one 
per cent spoilage requiring condemnation. 
Frozen foods, poultry, fish, and ice cream 
were the most perishable. The health de- 
partment got a few hundred calls from 
housewives who asked what to do about 
food that smelled bad, and they were told 
to throw it away. Restaurants suffered the 
heaviest food losses, in provisions laid in 
for scheduled dinners, which had to be 
thrown or given away. Such losses could 
be much heavier in other parts of a city. 


HERE isn’t any reason to rate New 
Yorkers higher than other Americans 
in practical common sense, but they met 
this emergency with shrewd expedients. 
Jewish housewives brought out “jahr- 
zeit” candles, which are kept for death 
anniversaries. A store manager hurried 
down to his darkened basement to see 
what could be done for his stock of birds 
and tropical fish. The latter have to have 
circulating water ; their pump had stopped. 
He divided them in bowls, with fresh 
water, and they came through with hardly 
any losses. 
“What did you do about your birds?” 
he was asked. 
“Nothing—when the lights went out, 
they went to sleep.” 


Other Services Suffer Outages 


_— is another relations angle that 
* has possibilities, though an edged 
tool, to be used with discretion. 

It will be remembered that when Mr. 
K. visited us last summer considerable 
effort was directed toward preparing ques- 
tions for him—why had Russia done this, 
and that, against our interests? 
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Mr. K. had one good prepared answer: 
“You’ve done the same things.” 


These questions served a very good 
purpose—they showed the television view- 
ers how tough he is. 

During the New York blackout, atten- 
tion was called to the fact that there were 
outages in other services, such as water 
mains breaking, subway trains stalled in 
darkness under the rivers, and so on. 


7 would hardly make friends for a pow- 

er company to cite these failures in 
services, some of which are caused by out- 
dated plant—it is said that New York has 
some water mains a hundred years old— 
and by “gremlins” crippling one subway 
car in a train, 

But it can make for a good company 
image to point out that power and other 
utility systems are constantly being mod- 
ernized, and have about the best service 
equipment in the community, and the best 
maintenance. 


There is popular understanding of such 
a stance, for these days citizenry, in town 
and out, is aware of the difficulties of pro- 
viding city and suburban services. The tax 
collector sees that they know what things 
cost! 
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Epison had many more 

friends than critics in its big outage, 
and must have been building a good com- 
pany image as it grew in the postwar 
years. 

For example, it is spending $5 million 
for smoke abatement in three transit 
power plants bought from the city last 
summer. As long ago as 1937 Edison 
management set up a smoke abatement 
program in its power plants, which to date 
has cost more than $63 million. 

Such things are highly newsworthy, and 
reflect a community-minded company, and 
if, through gremlins or otherwise, such a 
company needs friends, it is sure to have 
them. 

And there is no written or unwritten 
law forbidding a utility company to point 
out that such results are produced by pri- 
vate enterprise, under regulation. 

After three months’ investigation the 
New York Public Service Commission 
reported that there had been no overload; 
that Edison’s basic network pattern was 
adequate; that excessive moisture might 
have caused seven out of twenty cables 
to fail almost simultaneously that day; 
but that the thing would probably never 
be explained. 

In effect, “Verdict—Gremlins.” 


JITTHE real meaning and purpose of Socialism is the governmental 


operation of all commerce and industry and the reduction of 
life to pure materialism. This infection creeps through our nation 
by deluded and misled men and by disguised organizations, fronts, 
and cults. These agents of infection are like hermit crabs which 
crawl into such terms as ‘liberal,’ ‘progressive,’ ‘public electric pow- 
er,’ ‘managed economy,’ ‘the welfare state,’ and a half-dozen others." 
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—HERBERT HOOVER, 
Former President of the 
United States. 
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Washington and 
the Utilities 


AEC Seeks Supreme Court 
Review 

.— Atomic Energy Commission is 
requesting the Department of Justice 

to take the necessary legal steps in the 
United States Supreme Court for review 
of the June 10th decision by the U. S. 
court of appeals for the District of 
Columbia setting aside the commission’s 
grant of a provisional construction permit 
to Power Reactor Development Corpora- 
tion, Inc., of Detroit, Michigan, for the 
construction of a fast-breeder power re- 
actor at Lagoona Beach, Michigan. On 
July 25, 1960, the court of appeals denied 
the petition of the United States and the 
Power Reactor Development Corporation 
for reconsideration by the entire appellate 
court of the June 10th decision of a panel 
of three justices. (See, also, page 281.) 
Unless reversed or set aside by the 
highest court, the decision of the three- 
judge panel could halt construction of 
the $80 million project. The lower court 
set aside an order of the AEC which had 
authorized construction of the fast- 
breeder reactor plant at Lagoona Beach, 
30 miles southwest of Detroit by a 2-to-1 


vote. The court majority disagreed with 
AEC findings that the plant could operate 
without undue risk or with adequate pro- 
tection to the health and safety of the 
public as “clearly inadequate.” The de- 
cision would send the case back to the 
AEC for further study. 

Hailed as “a victory for those of us in 
this heavily populated area who have a 
deep respect for the power of the atom” 
by a spokesman of the United Automobile 
Workers Union, the union will doubtless 
continue its opposition to building the 
plant. The Power Reactor Development 
Corporation was issued a provisional 
construction permit in August, 1956, by 
the AEC. Power Reactor is a group of 21 
companies which have put up money for 
the experimental 150,000-kilowatt plant. 


EC is concerned about the future pos- 
sible judicial obstruction, as well as 
about the Michigan project, in the 
licensing of nuclear plants. The AEC 
fears this will slow up the nation’s nuclear 
power program. The court majority 
(opinion by Judge Edgerton, joined by 
Judge Bazelon) would require that the 
AUGUST 18, 1960 
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commission be assured of safety of op- 
eration even before permitting construc- 
tion to start. 

The AEC took the position that it is 
more practical to license construction so 
as to get the program rolling, and leave 
operating details to be worked out sub- 
sequently. Dissenting Judge Burger took 
a similar view. He stated, in his minority 
opinion: “The commission had issued 
only a provisional permit to build a plant, 
not to operate it.” 

It was pointed out, moreover, that the 
plant could not go into operation until the 
commission is satisfied with the provision 
for safety. Burger felt that it was not the 
function of the court to tell the commis- 
sion that it had “made an unwise decision 
on the location of the plant.” 


Natural Gas Expansion 


Mere plans of four natural gas pipeline 
companies to build more than $57 


million in pipeline facilities have been ap- 
proved by FPC Examiner Woodall. His 
ruling is subject to commission review. 
It could be accepted, rejected, or modified. 
Unless taken under review by the FPC 
or opposed by interested parties, the ex- 
aminer’s decision will become final in 
thirty days. 

Woodall found that the following ex- 
pansion plans should be permitted: a 
$40.7 million project by Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corporation for 214 miles 
of pipeline in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and New York; an $8 million joint 
project by Texas Eastern, Transcon- 
tinental Gas Pipe Line Corporation, and 
New York State Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion to develop a storage field in north- 
central Pennsylvania; a $5 million proj- 
ect by Algonquin Gas Transmission Com- 
pany to build a pipeline facility in Massa- 
chusetts to transport gas received from 
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Texas Eastern; and a $2.9 million com- 
pressor station to be built by Transcon- 
tinental in Pennsylvania to enable it to 
deliver gas in the area of the Pennsyl- 
vania storage field. In addition, the FPC 
examiner would permit Texas Eastern 
to sell up to 20 billion cubic feet of gas a 
year to four subsidiaries of Consolidated 
Natural Gas System. 


A“ pipeline, which is planned to ex- 
tend across Mexican territory but 
along the international borders of Texas 
and California, is likely to raise some 
problems of jurisdiction for the Federal 
Power Commission. Mexican and United 
States gas will both flow through the line 
for ultimate distribution in California 
and other eastern states. The legal ques- 
tion will be posed as to whether the FPC 
should have control of the export of the 
gas at the Texas-Mexican border and the 
importation of it at the California- 
Mexican border. In a somewhat similar 
situation some years ago, the commission 
successfully claimed jurisdiction over gas 
imported from Canada by the Montana 
Power Company on the grounds of inter- 
state commerce. 

Agreements already have been signed 
for the pipeline project, according to 
Mexico’s director of the petroleum indus- 
try, Pascual Gutierrez Roldan, between 
Petroleo Mexicanos (Pemex) and the 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Company. 
The line will have a capacity of 750 mil- 
lion cubic feet a day. It will cost about 
$160 million and will be financed by Mex- 
ico, which will also do the construction 
work. 

It is estimated that it will take only 
eighteen months to complete the 34-inch 
pipeline once the obstacles to its com- 
mencement are hurdled. Mexico is eager 
to get started as it is desirous of a market 
for its gas. The U. S. should benefit cost- 
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wise since the line will be built in Mexico 
where right-of-way materials and labor 
are cheaper. The only substantial barrier 
in the way of the project is the question 
of to what extent the FPC will seek to 
control the gas importation. 


Nuclear Power Developments 


Y ANKEE ATOMIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
New England’s nuclear power plant, 
will be permitted to develop its output to 
a full power level. According to an AEC 
spokesman, the Yankee plant is slated to 
go into operation some time after August 
Ist. Full-scale power capacity of Yankee 
Atomic is 110,000 kilowatts, But the 
build-up to this maximum output will be 
slow, AEC stated. 

Electric power from the plant will be 
sold to ten New England utility com- 
panies. After the first 500 hours of op- 
eration or six months, the safety features 
of Yankee will be reviewed by the AEC 
and consideration of a request to let the 
plant operate at increased power level of 
up to 134,000 kilowatts will take place. 
It is expected that initial full power pro- 
duction of 110,000 kilowatts will not be 
attained until some time in November. 

A formal application with the FPC, to 
build a 40,000-kilowatt atomic plant at 
Peach Bottom, Pennsylvania, on the 
Susquehanna river, has been filed by the 
Philadelphia Electric Company. The ap- 
plication increases the capacity of an 
earlier proposal by the same group at the 
same site. The new plant would be a joint 
effort of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Philadelphia Electric, and 52 electric 
utilities which make up High Tempera- 
ture Reactor Development Associates, 
Inc., which two years ago formed a non- 
profit group with Philadelphia Electric 
to sponsor atomic development. 
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AEC’s contribution would be $14.5 mil- 
lion for research, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric’s $8 million; and the remaining $16.5 
million would come from HTRDA. Total 
cost of the nuclear plant is roughly around 
$40 million. It would be a high-tempera- 
ture-type reactor, cooled by helium gas 
and moderated by graphite. Physical 
structures would be built by Bechtel Cor- 
poration. General Atomic Division of Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corporation plans to fur- 
nish the nuclear mechanisms, and Westing- 
house is prepared to provide turbines and 
generators. A spokesman for HTRDA 
said it is hoped that this plant will be only 
a forerunner of other plants to be built 
by members of the nonprofit organization. 
HTRDA is headed by Robert E. Ginna, 
who is also chairman of Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corporation. A target date for 
completion of the Peach Bottom plant is 
set for late 1963. 


AEC Cautious on Future 
Atomic Power Program 


A’ a result of more experience with both 
operations and economics of nuclear 
projects building and in the planning 
stage, AEC and others active in the 
atomic field have become cautious in their 
prophecies. It is generally admitted that 
real progress continues. But commercial 
power has a vital concern with profits, 
which production costs largely decide, 
whereas the orders for weapons are de- 
termined, not by low cost, but by military 
necessity. 

For all the internationally competitive 
declarations of two years ago, the target 
dates for some of the biggest projects 
continue to recede. Great Britain, which 
did some spectacular pioneering in atomic 
power development (closely related to 
Britain’s need for atomic power’s plu- 
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tonium by-product), has lately announced 
that the Commonwealth’s nuclear power 
total in 1966 will be about 3,000 mega- 
watts—just over half the original goal 
for that year. 

Russia, which in 1956 announced plans 
for over 2,000 megawatts by this year, 
has spoken only softly if at all of late, 
and American engineers who were given 
a degree of information about that 
nation’s actual construction progress have 
asserted that Russia is unlikely to have 
more than a few hundred megawatts in 
late 1961. 

In this country, too, forecasts are more 
cautious. About 400 megawatts will be 
the 1960 total, and the AEC estimates a 
growth to about 2,000 megawatts by 1965 
and 2,500 the following year. 


HE most conspicuous recent event in 

the American industry was that of 
a few weeks ago when the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago, at its 
Dresden (Illinois) plant, reached the full 
rated output of 180 electrical inegawatts 
and fed it into the Chicago district’s 
power pool. Significantly, perhaps, this is 
the first big nuclear plant set up wholly 
by private capital. It was opened on sched- 
ule and, according to the company, within 
the construction cost estimate. 

Plant construction cost is a large factor 
in the final cost of the power itself. But 
in commercial ventures all power costs 
must be calculated on a competitive basis 
and, as Vice Admiral H. G. Rickover, the 
Navy’s atomic power wizard, insisted 
long ago, atomic power will for some time 
be hopelessly more expensive than con- 
ventional fuel or water-generated power 
through most of the heavily populated 
sections of the world. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY 


When the British declared their atomic 
power to be competitive, Rickover said 
tartly that this was based on a heavy and 
wholly arbitrary credit for the value of 
the plutonium by-product. By normal cost 
accounting, he declared, the British would 
be unable to establish a true competitive 
position for their atomic power for at 
least a decade. 


The accuracy of that forecast seems 
supported by the recent British slicing 
down of the original program for rapid 
atomic development and by the British 
white paper’s present admission that, even 
in that country, nuclear power will not 
become cheaper than conventional power 
until “about 1970.” 


Gas Rate Refunds Asked 


6 Bee: attorney for 25 New England gas 
utility companies last month urged 
the Federal Power Commission to expe- 
dite any refunds which might be due them 
through an adjustment of rates charged 
by Tennessee Gas Transmission Com- 
pany. Tennessee’s pipelines supply the 
group which includes the Blackstone Val- 
ley Gas & Electric Company serving 
northern Rhode Island. 

John W. Glendening, Jr., attorney for 
the group, told the commission that if any 
refunds should become due from Tennes- 
see they should be granted as soon as pos- 
sible, because New England gas distribu- 
tors are faced with “fierce competition” 
from other fuels. 

At present, he said, New England has 
“the highest pipeline rates being charged 
anywhere in the country,” and the gas in- 
dustry for this reason is at a competitive 
disadvantage with other fuels. 
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Mobile Phone Installed on Bus 


bbs first mobile telephone service ever 
to be installed by an intercity bus 
system was officially inaugurated in 
Washington, D. C., on July 18th by John 
J. Allen, Under Secretary of Commerce 
for Transportation. Secretary Allen spoke 
with the United States Economic Minis- 
ter at the American Embassy in London, 
from a Trailways Five Star luxury bus. 

The mobile telephone service, still rela- 
tively uncommon for either public or pri- 
vate transportation facilities, was installed 
for Trailways by the New York Tele- 
phone Company. The telephone service is 
available to bus passengers on Trailways’ 
routes serving Washington, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Portland, 
Maine. 

The first mobile telephone service in 
the world was a ship-to-shore service in- 
stalled in 1929. The first mobile service 
on public transportation, other than ship- 
to-shore, was installed in aircraft between 
Los Angeles and Santa Catalina Island in 
1947. In the late forties, several rail- 
roads installed mobile telephones on some 
crack passenger trains. 

On Trailways’ Five Star buses, a host- 
ess will place calls for passengers. As 
illustrated by Secretary Allen’s call, con- 
nection can be made with any telephone 


on land, sea, or air, anywhere in the 
world. Persons placing calls have been 
cautioned that they are talking on what 
amounts to a very big party line, since 
the message goes out over public airways 
and any person with a phone using the 
same channel crystals can listen in on at 
least one side of the conversation. 


will be able to call home 
about last-minute changes in plans and 
will also be able to receive calls from 
home or office. Passengers who expect to 
receive calls may learn the number of the 
bus phone shortly before departure and 
give this number to their office or home 
contact. 

Trailways’ officials have indicated that 
two months of testing have proven the 
effectiveness of the mobile phones on all 
sectors of the routes served by the Five 
Star service. The new telephone installa- 
tions will not affect regular intercity bus 
fares on the line, according to Trailways 


officials. 


Western Union Requests Rate 
Increase 


R™ revisions to meet increased wage 
costs resulting from union contract 
renewals have been filed by Western 
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Union Telegraph Company with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. The 
new rates, scheduled to become effective 
August 17th, cover telegrams and money 
orders and various minor services. 

The rate changes proposed are five 
cents higher for 15-word, full-rate tele- 
grams in the various zones, ten cents for 
50-word day letters, and increases aver- 
aging less than two cents for 50-word 
night letters. Corresponding adjustments 
in additional word charges will also be 
made. Charges for domestic telegraphic 
money orders will be five cents higher for 
amounts up to $100, with graduated in- 
creases for larger amounts. Supplemental 
messages up to ten words accompanying 
overnight money orders will still be han- 
dled without additional charge. 

The proposed changes, which will have 
to be approved by the commission, do not 
affect private wire services, Telemeter 
measured service, and Telex service. They 
also do not change the discount plan un- 
der which customers served by teleprinter 
or Desk-Fax (facsimile) connections to 
central offices pay 20 cents less for mes- 
sages in excess of 50 a month sent over 
these direct connections. 


GE Tests New Telegraph 


Transmission System 


CoMPANY has com- 
“* menced tests on an electronic process 
which is said to reduce the cost of tele- 
graph and data transmission by 60 per 
cent. The new system, called “Thin Route 
Tropo” (TRT) transmits information 
over long distances by bouncing a thin 
radio band off the troposphere. 

Richard P. Gifford, GE’s manager of 
engineering for communications, has in- 
dicated that the system works “more re- 
liably than high-frequency radio, more 
economically than wire, less vulnerably 
AUGUST 18, 1960 
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than microwave or VHF, and cheaper 
than conventional Tropo.” Initial tests 
have been made between Washington, 
D. C., and GE’s communications prod- 
ucts department at Lynchburg, Virginia, 
a distance of some 152 miles. Company 
officials have stated that these tests proved 
99.9 per cent reliable. 

One of the chief factors contributing 
to lower costs is the use of a 4-by- 
8-foot antenna screen. Present  sys- 
tems require antennas in the neighbor- 
hood of 120 feet wide and high. At pres- 
ent the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has restricted the use of TRT 
systems to the armed forces and other 
governmental agencies. 


Seven-digit Dialing to Be 
Introduced in Virginia 


fines Bell system has indicated that 
telephone exchange names are on the 
way out in the Virginia area. In the near 
future some Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Company customers in Virginia 
will begin to use seven digits, rather than 
the present two letters and five numbers. 

Among the advantages listed for the 
seven-digit system are the absence of mis- 
spellings of exchange names, no letter 
number confusion, no name confusion, 
faster and more accurate dialing, and 
adaptability to future needs. The present 
two-letter, five-numeral system limits the 
usable central office codes in each area to 
540 when central office names are used. 
This compares with about 800 central 
office codes available for one numbering 
plan in a seven-digit area. Growth pat- 
terns have also indicated that the present 
supply of direct distance dialing codes 
will be exhausted by 1975; however, an 
all numeral system will provide enough 
combinations to last at least through the 
remainder of the century. 
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Another advantage is the elimination of 
the “O”-zero and the “I’”-one confusion. 
Also, some communities have objected to 
central office names, feeling that they did 
not fit the community, etc. 


T™ new numbering system will com- 
mence on September Ist in the Vir- 
ginia company’s administrative area and 
will include new customers and those 
whose numbers are changed for one rea- 
son or another. All number calling was 
first introduced through the Bell system 
in Wichita Falls, Texas, in 1958 and since 
it has spread to Atlanta, Chicago, and a 
number of other areas across the nation. 
Plans now call for the conversion to the 
seven-digit system of some one million 
members during the present year. 


Westinghouse to Equip TV 
Planes 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion will equip two special TV trans- 
mitting airplanes in the world’s first air- 
borne educational television system. Two 
DC-6 planes will be equipped with some 
$2.2 million in television transmission 
equipment which will enable the broad- 
casting of educational programs over six 
midwestern states. Programing will be 
under the direction of Purdue University 
and transmission is to begin on January 
30, 1961. 

It is anticipated that the broadcasting 
plane will circle at an approximate alti- 
tude of 23,000 feet in the Montpelier, 
Indiana, area. Transmissions will take 
place from a special antenna which will 
dangle 24 feet below the airship. At the 
outset, three hours of broadcasts will be 
made a day, four days a week, with the 
planes alternating in service. The test of 
this method will extend for four months. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


The transmission of TV signals from 
an aircraft has been suggested many 
times. The plane, being high above the 
earth, would not have the earth’s natural 
curvature to cut down on transmission 
distances and could broadcast over a far 
wider area than a ground station. Ob- 
vious difficulties exist, such as a period of 
bad weather which might necessitate the 
grounding of flights and thus interrupt 
transmission. 

The results of this test will be of in- 
terest, however, if one considers possible 
future developments. It seems only a mat- 
ter of time until satellites will be orbiting 
the earth which will broadcast or relay 
TV programs. This aircraft test of edu- 
cational TV transmission could well pro- 
vide a good bit of information for the 
future space relay stations which, of 
course, would have the advantage of not 
being within the earth’s weather belt. 


First U. S.-British Phone 
Cable Announced 


MERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
Company has announced the com- 
pletion of agreements with the British 
Post Office for construction of a new 
cable linking for the first time the United 
States and Great Britain. At the present 
time two other transatlantic cables exist 
from Newfoundland to England and the 
Continent. 

Up to this time, however, there has 
been no direct cable route from the United 
States proper to Europe. 

The new system is scheduled for con- 
struction in 1963 at an estimated cost of 
$35 million. It will be jointly owned by 
AT&T and the British Post Office, which 
is the governmental agency responsible 
for telephone service in the United King- 
dom. 
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How to Promote Growth in 
Share Earnings 


ie a recent talk before the public utilities 
forum of the National Federation of 
Financial Analysts Societies, Chairman E. 
L. Lindseth of Cleveland Electric Ilumi- 
nating Company gave an interesting analy- 
sis of the essential factors in developing 
an electric “growth utility”—in the form 
of questions which the security analyst 
might well raise with management, in an 
effort to appraise the growth prospects for 
a particular utility as compared with 
others. 

First, with respect to control of ex- 
penses, various yardsticks can be applied 
to test the efficiency and alertness of man- 
agement. Operating and maintenance ex- 
penses can be compared with those of other 
companies on the basis of cost per cus- 
tomer, or per kilowatt-hours sold. Com- 
parisons could also be made for man-hours 
of work per customer, though this figure 
is rarely available to the analyst. (There 
are several ways of making such yard- 
stick comparisons: (1) the historical 
trend for the company itself ; (2) compari- 
son with other utilities in the area; (3) 
comparison with some “ideal” figure set 
up by engineers; and (4) comparison 
with the area or U. S. averages. ) 
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Financial News 


and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


il connection with generating costs, 
management should be asked whether 
constant attention is being given to the 
possible use of alternative methods of 
transportation, and to finding fuel sources 
closer to the company’s power plants. Are 
generating facilities adaptable to use of 
alternative fuels? Has the company uti- 
lized large-scale economy interchange? 

Transmission and distribution costs 
should also be studied. In connection with 
billing, collecting, and accounting, has 
management shown real interest in devel- 
oping bimonthly billing, using computers, 
and adopting other methods of automation 
which increase productivity per em- 
ployee? 

How is capital investment being con- 
trolled? Does the ratio of plant to reve- 
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nues compare favorably with ratios for 
similar utilities? Plant can also be related 
to kilowatt-hour sales or kilowatt peak 
load. Do system “‘line losses” indicate a 
well-designed system? To what degree is 
interconnection with other companies used 
to obtain cheap power, to pool reserves, 
and stagger construction of new generat- 
ing units? Is the company making any 
contribution to atomic power programs, 
and is it interested in other research activi- 
ties? 


ge comes pricing of the company’s 
output and the structure of electric 
rate schedules. It is important to protect 
rates, so far as possible, against changes 
in fuel costs and other inflationary fac- 
tors: Industrial rates are usually pro- 
tected, but are residential and commercial 
also? Mr. Lindseth also suggests the fol- 
lowing queries : 

Is the rate structure designed to pro- 
duce an increasing rate of return with 
growth, thus providing a built-in partial 
offset to inflation? To what extent also 
is there protection against cyclical busi- 
ness conditions by means of such fea- 
tures as guaranties, demand charges, 
and term of contract provisions? And 
are there also “interruptible” contracts 
to make use of temporary reserve ca- 
pacity? Are the rates of return by rate 
classes in good balance? How about the 
corresponding balance through the 
range of size of customers in a given 
class? Are the company’s rates by 
classes competitive with other com- 
panies in the general area? Does the 
company really know what its cost of 
service is for its several classes of cus- 
tomers? Do the rate schedules recognize 
the promotional opportunities in rate 
structuring? What is the evidence of 
their effectiveness and contribution to 
increased overall profit? 
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NOTHER important objective is to main- 

tain a “good climate” of regulatory, 
political, and customer relations. Does the 
company do a good job in forecasting and 
budgeting future earnings, so as to foresee 
a decline in the rate of return? With this 
knowledge, does it act promptly in institut- 
ing rate proceedings before the rate of re- 
turn becomes inadequate? Next, does it do 
a good job of presenting its rate case, using 
good experts to present evidence on rate 
base and rate of return? And in its public 
relations, do company officials assume 
leadership in community development and 
civic affairs? 

Regarding marketing policies, the com- 
pany should concentrate its promotional 
activities on those portions of the business 
where growth will be most profitable, and 
this requires market research. The analyst 
will want to know whether the character 
of prospective new loads will permit fuller 
utilization of present investment, thus im- 
proving load factor. And will the respec- 
tive return on the added load exceed the 
promotional expense required to obtain it? 

It is necessary to distinguish, also, be- 
tween near-term improvement in sales and 
load, and the longer-term potential which 
must be built up over a period of years. 
Does the company have an effective area 
development program to expand and di- 
versify the local economy, with gains in 
residential and commercial sales resulting 
from new factories brought into the area? 


 stange POLICIES are obviously im- 
portant, determining whether reported 
earnings may be regarded as real earnings. 
Questions which may occur to the analyst 
are: Is the company building financial 
strength for the future, rather than merely 
trying to make an impressive current show- 
ing? Are depreciation charges and reserves 
adequate? How are tax reductions result- 
ing from accelerated depreciation han- 
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Business Management & Financial Department, 


Boasco Services Incorporated, 


dled? To what degree does the company 
study “economic depreciation” in the pres- 
ent inflationary economy, and relate ac- 
cumulated surplus to total unaccounted- 
for economic depreciation? 

Pension funds are important from the 
accounting angle: To what extent is the 
pension plan funded? How are the funds 
invested? What bearing will present and 
prospective yields have on the annual costs 
of the pension plan ? How about unrealized 
appreciation, and what are the plans to re- 
flect such appreciation? 

Does the company have an efficient 
budgeting system, with responsibility and 
accountability properly delegated to the 
various management levels? Is there a 
sound forecasting basis for budgets? To 
what extent are the budgets used as con- 
trol tools? Another objective of financial 
management should be to keep the credit 
ratings of the company’s securities suffi- 
ciently high to provide investment funds at 
reasonable cost even during depressed pe- 
riods. 


HARE EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS are the 
real and final test of growth so far as 
the investor is concerned. The dividend 
pay-out ratio is of special interest, histori- 
cally and currently. Continuity of growth 
may depend on continued good manage- 
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ment. Has the company adopted sound 
principles for developing new management 
and does it have an appraisal system to 
identify management potential and re- 
ward good performance? Does it recruit 
talented people from universities and en- 
gineering schools? Does it have a manage- 
ment training program to aid individuals 
in learning the broader phases of the busi- 
ness, and are salaries and other benefits 
such as incentive compensation, stock op- 
tions, or profit-sharing plans adequate? 


Gas versus Electric Heating— 
New Cost Data 


oe to the recent discussion of 
gas versus electric heating costs in this 
department (July 7th issue) we are in- 
debted to Marvin Chandler of Northern 
Illinois Gas for further information on 
the subject. The company’s statistical de- 
partment prepared a table comparing an- 
nual costs for various types of central heat- 
ing in its area as shown in table, page 255. 

According to this study electric resist- 
ance heating is very expensive, but perhaps 
the cost might be reduced through use of 
room thermostats, by which unnecessary 
heating of some rooms can be avoided as 


CURRENT YIELD YARDSTICKS 
(Standard & Poor’s Indexes) 


July 27, 
1960 


1960 Range 
High Low High 


438 


4.69 5.16 4.69 5.19 4.71 

Utility Common Stocks .....c.cesescccses 3.86 4.11 3.75 4.13 3.71 
Yield Spread: Al-++ Bonds 

Exceeded Common Stocks .........s+e00+ 0.60 0.61 0.70 0.58 0.51 


*Twelve industrial and two utility issues (high-grade). 
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JUNE-JULY UTILITY FINANCING 


Aver. Yield 
For Success 
Under- Offer- Securities 7 
Amount writing ing Of Similar Moody Offer- 
Date (Miill.) Description 7 Spread Yield Quality Rating img 
Bonds and Debentures 
6/2 $30 Michigan Wisc. P. & L. Ist (s.f.) 
1980 1.27C 5.70% 
6/3 40 Southern Elec, Generating 1st (s.f.) 


54s, 1992 
6/7 Midwestern Gas Transm. Ist (s.f.) 


6/8 
6/10 
6/15 
990 
6/17 Savannah Elec. Deb. (s.f.) 54s, 1985 
6/17. 5 Savannah Elec. 1st 5%, 1990 
Gulf States Utilities Ist 4$s, 1990 .. 


Tampa Elec. Ist 5’s, 1990 
— Union Gas S. F. deb. 54s, 


Gulf Power Ist 5s, 1990 

Laclede Gas 1st (s.f.) 4%s, 1985 .... 
Central Illinois E. & G. 1st 5s, 1990 . 
Illinois Gas Ist (s.f.) 


SS 

NF S582 


N 
N 


5 
Consumers Power Conv. Deb. 48s, 
1975** 
Preferred Stock 


Northwest Natural Gas 5.72% (S.F.) 100.00 
Galt Power S:10% Pid, 20006 102.18 
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A 
Aaa 
Aa 
Baa 
A 
Aa 
Aa 
Baa 
Ba 
Baa 
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Common Stock—Offered to Stockholders 


West Ohio Gas 

New Britain Gas Light } k 
Laclede Gas 5.19 
El Paso Natural Gas k 4. 
Common Stock—Offered to Public 


Arkansas Western Gas ; 1.59 3.98 


- *For each $1,000 bond the holder is entitled to purchase four shares of common stock at $15 from 
January 1, 1964, through December 31, 1973. **Offered to common stockholders and employees on the basis 
of $100 debenture for each 25 shares common held. N—Negotiated. C—Competitive. a—It is reported that 
4 issue was well received. b—It is reported that the issue was fairly well received. c—It is reported that 

¢ issue sold somewhat slowly. d—It is reported that the issue sold slowly. 


Source of data, Irving Trust Company 
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100.70 92C 5.20 
101.60 4.75 
100.80 AC 4.70 
10140 1.22C 5.15 
6/29 25 102.52 78C 4.84 
6/29 12 : 
100.00 1.00N 5.50 
7/7 4 Sierra Pacific Power Deb. (s.f.) 5s, 
7/8 24 Mississippi River Fuel Deb. S. F. 58s, | 
778 101.00 85C b 
7/12 10 101.09 .88C a 
7/13 10 101.96 81C b 
7/4 30 
100.37 .78C b 
7/20 5 New Jersey P. & L. Ist 4$s, 1990... 101.19 80C b 
7/27 23 Southern Counties Gas Ist (s.f.) 44s, 
10.00 19C 438 
a 7/8 5 2.05C 5.05 d 
rice 
Ratio 
= 7/8 1 9.09 c 


desired. Smaller houses are said to be “well 
insulated” ; this is an important factor with 
the heat pump, although of course it ap- 
plies to other heating methods as well. 
The heat pump is described as air-to-air, 
with auxiliary resistance heating; under 
other conditions such as water-to-air or a 
warm climate, there would be less need for 
auxiliary heating, we assume, which would 
lower the operating cost. The new figures 
compare as follows with those which we 
quoted from a gas utility in the earlier 
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in spite of the added expense for new 
gas equipment. 


One couple, according to Flame, de- 
cided this March that they could not afford 
to use electric heat. They kept the house 
temperature low during winter days, two 
bedrooms always were closed off, and just 
enough heat was used in the basement to 
keep pipes from freezing. Yet the total 
electric bill for the nine-month period was 
$454. 


According to Flame, “Home owners 


a a ‘ also complain about the lack of comfort 
with electric heat; uneven temperatures, 

Gee $ 97 extremely high humidity causing water 
and ice on windows, wet floors, and cold 


Obviously, it is difficult to get any exact 
comparisons because each service has its 
own peculiar factors relating to installa- 
tion costs, annual servicing, convenience, 
and availability, etc. 


following is quoted from an ar- 
ticle in Flame, published by Northern 
Illinois Gas, entitled “Electric Heat Was 
Here—Past Winter Proves Claims for 
Electric Home Heating Inaccurate” : 


During February, March, and April 
of this year, NI-Gas records show ap- 
proximately 100 home owners in our 
service area scrapped their electric heat- 
ing systems and converted to natural 
gas. Many more have requested similar 
conversions to natural gas this summer 


Homes Ratio to Gas 


basements. In some homes the electric 
cable buried in the ceiling has cracked the 
plaster. .. . Electric heat costs 44 times 
as much as gas.” But the latter statement 
refers only to resistance electric heating. 
The company’s own figures show that the 
heat pump costs about half as much as 
resistance heating or about twice that of 
gas—with the added advantage of sum- 
mer air conditioning. It is an interesting 
debate—perhaps we can now hear from 
Commonwealth Edison? 


$421 Million Spent on Atomic 
Reactors to Date 


HE AEC announced in a recent bulle- 
tin that during the twelve months 
ended March 31st, $202 million had been 


Larger Homes— 


Electricity—Resistance 545 661 42 
/ —Heat Pump ............ 272 331 2.1 
Bituminous Coal—Hand-fired* ..... ‘ 177 215 14 
—Stoker-fired* ..... ; 1.0 


*Different grades of coal used. 
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spent on civilian nuclear reactor projects 
under active design or construction in the 
United States, of which amount over 
half was spent by the electric utilities, 

The commission’s survey also indicated 
that total estimated costs for all civilian 
reactor projects now actively under de- 
sign or construction—55 projects as com- 
pared with 48 projects on December 31, 
1959—are about $928 million, of which 
$421 million had been incurred up to 
March 31, 1960, and $507 million re- 
main to be incurred. 

The $57 million Yankee plant, spon- 
sored by ten New England companies, is 
a pressurized water reactor built by West- 
inghouse and Stone & Webster. The 
future cost of generating electricity is 
estimated at 12 to 14 mills per kilowatt- 
hour compared with 8 to 10 mills average 


for conventional fuels in New England, 
It is expected that kilowatt-hour costs 
for the two types of generation will 
“cross” in five or ten years. 

Incidentally, TVA seems to be getting 
into the nuclear power business. It has 
been authorized to operate the 25,000- 
kilowatt experimental gas-cooled reactor 
being built at Oak Ridge at an estimated 
cost of $3 million by the AEC. 


lps to a plethora of coal and oil, the 
British government has decided to 
abandon its speed-up in the nuclear power 
program, and is reducing the amount to 
be spent in the next seven years by about 
$336 million. (However, of this amount 
$84 million will be spent on conventional 
power stations. ) 
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About Rate teld 


Pipeline and Integrated Systems 


Ala. Tenn. Nat. Gas .... 25 
American Nat. Gas 66 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas . 
Colo. Interstate Gas .... 
Columbia Gas System ... 
Commonwealth N. G. ... 
Consol. Gas Util. ....... 
Consol. Nat. Gas ....... 
El Paso Nat. Gas eeeeeve 
Equitable Gas 

Houston N. G. 
Kansas Nebr. Nat. Gas .. 
Lone Star Gas 

Miss. River Fuel 
Montana Dakota Util. ... 
Mountain Fuel Supply .. 
Natl, ‘Fuel Gas 
Northern Nat. Gas ...... 
Oklahoma Nat. Gas .... 
Panhandle East. P. L. .. 
Pennsylvania 
Peoples G. L. 

Pioneer Natural Gas .... 
Southern Nat. Gas ...... 
Southern Union Gas .... 
Tenn. Gas Trans. ....... 
Texas East. Trans. ..... 
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Per Cent Increase Price- Div. C ssctrond 
‘ox. Share In Share Earn. Pay- Stock 

out Equity 


Earns. Recent 5-yr. Aver. 


12% 8% 
14 7 


76% 43% 
57 40 


SOM BNO 


Rev. 
(Mill.) 
$ 6 20 $1.58Ma 15.8 
111 00 1.68De 38 6 60 40 
62 25r 1.73Ma NC 72 «26 
465 .00 1.46Ma 6 69 45 
21 10 1.64De 1 61 52 
12 .90b 159Ap 10 57 
324 20 3.02Ma Di2 73 (58 
452 1.66De 3 78 «(21 
55 2.51Je D4 74 46 
36 222Ap 57 36-20 
24 1.85Ma 22 56 636 
125 247Ma 73. «43 
cf 88 2.19De 12 142 73 50 
ues 31 192Ma 9 146 63 30 
29 1.77De 13 147 68 53 
94 1.67Ma D8 138 69 52 
159 2.03Ma 26 138 69 32 
43 220Ap ‘15 127 56 34 
ae 137 3.30De 18 127 55 38 
16 2.61De 23 9.6 46 59 
226 4.17Ma_ 13 15.1 55 43 
33 1.40De 27 179 63 41 
Sop 122 182Ma D9 198 110 36 
46 150De 7 15.3 75 29 
463 19 17.1 85 26 
ee. 296 228Ma 11 132 61 21 
| | 
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e 
(Continued) Ree Horns. Recent Sov. deer. ob 
116 S Texas Gas Trans....... 36 140 3.9 2.53Ma 23 9 142 55 24 
147 O Transcont. Gas P.L.... 21 1206 «5.7 1.18Je 2 6 178 102 20 
354 S United Gas Corp. ...... 30. 2.20Ma D8 2 136 68 
AVETABES 4.5% 12% 8% 153 67% 
Retail Distributors 
34 S Alabama Gas .......00. 31 $160 5.2% $244Ma 15% 1% 12.7 57% 35 
57 O Atlanta Gas Light ...... 39 180 46 3.67My 6 107 49 9 
3 © Berkshire Gas .....06.0 19 100 53 118My D19 6 161 85 41 
7 A Bridgeport Gas ......... 30 168 = 56 189Ma D29 5 159 89 48 
6 O Brockton-Taunton Gas.. 19 1.00 5.3 1.22De D6 14 156 82 41 
89 S Brooklyn Union Gas.... 28 120 43 1.78Je 9 G I87 fF 42 
45 O Central Elec. & Gas.... 26 1.20 4.6 1.94Je 14 o 334 62> 38 
14 O Cent. Indiana Gas ...... 15. 80 53 92My 15 — 163 87 58 
6 O Chattanooga Gas ..... 44 30F D2il 150 — 4 
16 O Elizabethtown Gas ...... 37 160) 4.3 3.36Ap 21 110 48 # 79 
Gas Service 72 5:2 2.88Je 16 8 118 60 35 
“OF Gas) 49 200 4.1 2.90Ma — 170 69 # 5zi1 
3 © Haverhill’ Gas 28 160 5.7 1.97My Dil 142 53 
21 O Indiana Gas & Water... 23 1.00b 4.3 1.63Je 10 5 141 61 46 
SSS Waclede Gas 22 105 48 145Ma 18 i152 72 3 
7 © Mich. Gas Utils: ...... 16 60 38 1.10Je 33 S145 55 
53 O Minneapolis Gas ........ 32. #455 «348 2.09Ma Z — 153 74 43 
18 O Miss. Valley Gas ...... 22 120 5.5 1.93Ma D14 — 114 62 £37 
6 O Mobile Gas Service ..... 26 110 42 1.45Ma 10 4 179 76 38 
8 O New Haven Gas ....... 3.24De 5 5 120 62 68 
16 O New Jersey Nat. Gas... 23 90 863.9 1.60Je 12 12 144 56 36 
105 O Northern Illinois Gas... 39 120 31.1 213My 24 14 183 56 42 
10 O North Penn Gas ....... 12 65 54 115Ma 31 10 104 57 ~~ 60 
20 O Northwest Nat. Gas.... 20 84 42 *1.60Je *30 *11  #*125 53 36 
307 S_ Pacific Lighting ........ 48 240 5.0 3.16Je 22 2 152 76 £42 
12 O Piedmont Nat. Gas ..... 13 50 3.8 88Ma 10 — 148 57 27 
2 © Portland Gas Lt .....1.. 16 75m 4.7 1.93De D12 13 83 39 27 
11 A Providence Gas ........ 11 56 St 65De 8 5 169 86 48 
4 A RioGrande Valley Gas.. 4 16 40 32De D6 7 i125 S50 4 
‘So: Atlantic 14 80 5.7 87De D28 — 161 92 #430 
‘So. Jersey Gas 26 100 38 1.42Je 12 13 183 70 51 
36 S United Gas Improvement 50 240 48 3.39Ma 1 10 148 71 £49 
63 S Wash: Gas Light 50 240 48 3.90Ma D8 3 39 
18 O: Wash: Nat: Gas 139De 111 1830 — 38 
11 O Western Ky. Gas ...... 18 JO -39 1.88Ap NC 15 96 37 #8 36 
4.7% 10% 6% 15.1 67% 
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Approx. 
Annual 7/26/60 Divi- Recent Per Cent Increase Price- Div. C 
Rev. Price  dend Share In Share Earn. Earn. Pay- Stock 
(Mill.) About Rate teld Earns. Recent 5-yr. Aver. Ratio out Equity 


Communications 


$6,771 S American T.& T. (Cons.) 89 $3.30 3.7% *$5.36My *8% *4%*166 62% 64 
377 A Bell Tel. of Canada .... 47 2.20 4.7 2.39De 12 19.7 92 62 
51 O Cin. & Sub. Bell Tel. .... 91 450 49 5.57De 8 2 163 81 77 
288 A Mountain Sts. T.& T...195 660 34 10.33My 15 i 189 64 59 
380 A New Eng. T. & T....... 36 2.28Je 5 7 358 56 
1040 S Pacific & Ti. 27 42 1.39My 7 6 194 82 57 
128 O So. New Eng. Tel...... 44 2.20 5.0 2.51De D3 5 1775 8&8 65 
44% 7% 4% 17.7 78% 
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Recent Per Cent Increase Price- 
Share In Share Earn. Earn. 
teld 


7/26/60 Divi- 
dend 
Earns. Recent 5-yr. Aver. Rati 


Price 
About Rete 


Anglo-Canadian Tel, .... $1.20 
British Col. Tel. ..... 2.20 
Calif. Inter. Tel. ... 70 
Calif. Water & Tel. 1.36 

ral Tel. 


0% $3.37Ma 9% 21% 118 
3.08Ma we 14.6 


Socal &8 


Hawaiian Telephone 


Southwestern St. Tel. ... 
Tel. Service of Ohio .... 
United Utilities 

West Coast Tel. ........ 
Western Union Tel. .... 


(Tele) 


Water Companies 
Holding Companies 
American Water Works . 


n 


Operating. Companies 
Bridgeport Hydraulic ... 
Calif. Water Service ... 
Elizabethtown Water ... 
Hackensack Water ...... 
Indianapolis Water 
Jamaica Water 
New Haven Water 
Ohio Water Service .... 
Phila. & Sub. Water .... 
hay Un. Water .... 


South. Calif. Water 
Southern Gas & Water .. 


O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
OQ 
O 
O 


Transit Companies 
Baltimore Transit ...... 
Cincinnati Transit 
Fifth Ave. Lines 


Niagara Frontier Trans. 
Pittsburgh Rys. ........ 
Rochester Transit 


Q | < | 
| 3 


2% 66% 


A—American Stock Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town exchange. S—New York Stock Ex- 
change, Ja—January; F—February; Ma—March; Ap—April; My—May; Je—June; Jy—July; Au—Au- 
gust; Se—September; Oc—October; N—November; De—December. NC—Not comparable. NA—Not 
available. D—Decrease. *On average shares. b—Also 30 per cent stock dividend December, 1959. d— 
Also 1 per cent stock dividend quarterly. e—Also 3 per cent stock dividend January 7, 1960. m—Also 
10 per cent stock dividend January 15, 1960. q—Also 3 per cent stock dividend December 31, 1959. r— 
Ser vad rm cent stock dividend June 13, 1960. s—Also 10 per cent stock dividend March 31, 1960. t— 

aid to date. 
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4 
Abpros, 
7 36% 44 
4 45 71 28 
ae 25 1.79Ma 5 168 76 36 
1.60Je 13.1 55 33 
5 1.47De 8 143 61 35 
5 1.32De 4 197 7 40 
1,081 *1.10Je 10 *255 69 43 
23 *1.32Je 76 44 
ee 8 .77De — 208 104 53 
26 1.54De 5 149 65 36 
12 1.60Je 3 144 75 42 
13 121Ma 35 8 240 29 32 
Se 42 195De 19 14 215 74 39 
eae 19 189Ma 36 5 143 63 37 
ee 276 2.59De 31 15 166 54 87 
AVETAZES 2000000000 3.9% 19% 7% 178 70% 
48 21 $80 38% $146De 44% 144 55% 19 
5 37 $1.70 $186De 199 91% 53 
17 26 120 163My D3 159 74 37 
5 25 1.20 8 220De 17 114 55 60 
2 52 240 436De 32 119 55 (35 
10 25 166Ma 25 151 72 34 
6 41 220 3.18Ma D3 129 69 28 
5 67 340 fl 291De Diz 230 117 55 
2 27 «1.50b 1.75Ma 10 154 86 33 
11 59 180s 329Ma 31 179 49 29 
3 19 1.10 231De 44 82 43 66 
5 38 1.30 2.22Je D2 171 59 41 
11 25 1.20 1.78Ma 6 140 67 29 
7 20 1.00 136Ma 25 147 74 36 
4 22 181Ma 30 122 44 19 
2 Averages 15.0 68% 
21 69 — 45 
12 7.7 33% 56 
322 122 55 62 
%6 117 90 92 
— 
6 65 37 100 
ee 21 123 104 93 
13 153 — 65 
20 67 79 54 


What Others Think 


Political Platforms—1960 


a platforms are put together in 
the heat of political maneuvering at 
convention time. They quite often are 
completely ignored following the election, 
after having been used as a political 
drum. However, past experience does in- 
dicate that the platform very often in- 
dicates the prevailing temper of the party 
at a particular moment even if specific 
pledges are later ignored. 

The Democratic party met in Los 
Angeles and on July 12th released its 
political manifesto for the 1960 election. 
The 54-page publication might have held 
a small novel, such is its length. Party 
critics have been quick to quip that it 
indeed reads like a novel, “The Rights of 
Man” by Chester Bowles et al. Not much 
spice to the plot, but quite a lot is said 
about the “good guys” and the “bad 
guys,” as they say of the TV western. 
The “bad guys” in this opus are ob- 
viously Republicans. 

The hot debate over the civil rights 
plank did much to obscure other planks 
that could well have a bearing on the 
utility industries. The closing of tax 
“loopholes,” depletion allowances, natural 
resources, and minimum wage, all re- 
ceived party attention. Such is the length 
of this document and so distracting was 
the civil rights debate, that little of the 


exact language of the platform was car- 
ried in print. It is this writer’s belief that 
these exact quotations from the platform 
give an inside view into the present tem- 
perament of the Democratic party on a 
number of issues vital to the utility in- 
dustry. 

Regarding natural resources, the plat- 
form states: 


A thin layer of earth, a few inches of 
rain, and a blanket of air make human 
life possible on our planet. 

Sound public policy must assure that 
these essential resources will be avail- 
able to provide the good life for our 
children and future generations. 

Water, timber, and grazing lands, 
recreational areas in our parks, shores, 
forests and wilderness, energy, min- 
erals, even pure air—all are feeling the 
press of enormously increased demands 
of a rapidly growing population. 

Natural resources are the birthright 
of all the people. 

The new Democratic administration, 
with the vision that built a TVA and 
a Grand Coulee, will develop and con- 
serve that heritage for the use of this 
and future generations. We will 're- 
verse Republican policies under which 
America’s resources have been wasted, 
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depleted, underdeveloped, and reckless- 
ly given away. 

We favor the best use of our natural 
resources, which generally means adop- 
tion of the multiple-purpose principle 
to achieve full development for all the 
many functions they can serve. 


(eee has been much talk regarding 
Russia surpassing the United States 
in the development of energy sources. 
Regarding “energy” the Democratic plat- 
form has this to say: 


The Republican administration would 
turn the clock back to the days before 
the New Deal, in an effort to divert 
the benefits of the great natural energy 
resources from all the people to a 
favored few. It has followed for many 
years a “no new starts” policy. 

It has stalled atomic energy develop- 
ment; it has sought to cripple rural 
electrification. 

It has closed the pilot plant on get- 
ting oil from shale. 

It has harassed and hampered the 
TVA. 

We reject this philosophy and these 
policies. The people are entitled to use 
profitably what they already own. 

The Democratic administration in- 
stead will foster the development of ef- 
ficient regional giant power systems 
from all sources, including water, tidal, 
and nuclear, to supply low-cost elec- 
tricity to all retail electric systems, pub- 
lic, private, and co-operative. 

The Democratic administration will 
continue to develop “yardsticks” for 
measuring the rates of private utility 
systems. This means meeting the needs 
of rural electric co-operatives for low- 
interest loans for distribution, trans- 
mission, and generation facilities; 
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federal transmission facilities, where 
appropriate, to provide efficient low- 
cost power supply; and strict enforce- 
ment of the public preference clause in 
power marketing. 

The Democratic administration will 
support continued study and research 
on energy fuel resources, including new 
sources in wind and sun. It will push 
forward with the Passamaquoddy tidal 
power project with its great promise of 
cheaper power and expanded prosperity 
for the people of New England. 

We support the establishment of a 
national fuels policy. 

The $15 billion national investment 
in atomic energy should be protected 
as a part of the public domain. 


N the general area of natural resources 
and resource development, the Demo- 


cratic party stated: 


. . . long-range programing of the 
nation’s resource development is essen- 
tial. We favor creation of a council 
of advisors on resources and conserva- 
tion, which will evaluate and report an- 
nually upon our resource needs and 
progress. 

We shall put budgeting for resources 
on a businesslike basis, distinguishing 
between operating expense and capital 
investment, so that the country can 
have an accurate picture of the costs 
and returns. We propose the incremen- 
tal method in determining the economic 
justification of our river basin pro- 
grams, Charges for commercial use of 
public lands will be brought into line 
with benefits received. 


A HUGE section of the platform recom- 


mendations went to the topic of 


“transportation.” The effect on the 
nation’s transportation system, if even a 


I 


Se 
1 


few of these recommendations are put 
into effect, could have far-reaching re- 
sults and even larger implications. The 
platform states: 


WHAT OTHERS THINK 


We commend the Democratic Con- 
gress for establishing a special com- 
mittee which has launched an extensive 
investigation of this highway program. 


Over the past seven years, we have 
watched the steady weakening of the 
nation’s transportation system. Rail- 
roads are in distress. Highways are 
congested. Airports and airways lag 
far behind the needs of the jet age. 

To meet this challenge we will es- 
tablish a national transportation policy, 
designed to co-ordinate and modernize 
our facilities for transportation by 
road, rail, water, and air. 

Air. The jet age has made rapid im- 
provement in air safety imperative. 
Rather than “an orderly withdrawal” 
from the airport grant programs as 
proposed by the Republican administra- 
tion, we pledge to expand the program 
to accommodate growing air traffic. 

Water. Development of our inland 
waterways, our harbors, and Great 
Lakes commerce have been held back 
by the Republican President. 

We pledge the improvement of our 
rivers and harbors by new starts and 
adequate maintenance. 

A strong and efficient American-flag 
Merchant Marine is essential to peace- 
time commerce and defense emer- 
gencies. Continued aid for ship con- 
struction and operation to offset cost 
differentials favoring foreign shipping 
is essential to these goals. 

Roads. The Republican administra- 
tion has slowed down, stretched out, 
and greatly increased the cost of the 
interstate highway program, 

The Democratic party supports the 
highway program embodied in the acts 
of 1956 and 1958 and the principle of 
federal-state partnership in highway 
construction. 


Continued scrutiny of this multibillion- 
dollar highway program can prevent 
waste, inefficiency, and graft and main- 
tain the public’s confidence. 

Rail. The nation’s railroads are in 
particular need of freedom from bur- 
densome regulation to enable them to 
compete effectively with other forms of 
transportation. We also support federal 
assistance in meeting certain capital 
needs particularly for urban mass trans- 
portation. 


jem subject of atomic energy was pre- 
sented in a seven-point program. It 
is interesting to note, in the light of these 
recommendations, that the British gov- 
ernment only recently decided to cut back 
on its program for the production of elec- 
tric energy from atomic sources. The 
platform states: 


Atomic energy. The United States 
became pre-eminent in the development 
of atomic energy under Democratic 
administrations. 

The Republican administration, de- 
spite its glowing promises of “Atoms 
for Peace,” has permitted the gradual 
deterioration of United States leader- 
ship in atomic development both at 
home and abroad. 

In order to restore United States 
leadership in atomic development, the 
new Democratic administration will: 

1. Restore truly nonpartisan and 
vigorous administration of the vital 
atomic energy program; 

2. Continue the development of the 
various promising experimental and 
prototype atomic power plants which 
show promise, and provide increasing 
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support for longer-range projects at the 
frontier of atomic energy application; 

3. Continue to preserve and support 
national laboratories and other federal 
atomic installations as the foundation 
of technical progress and bulwark of 
national defense; 

4. Accelerate the Rover nuclear 
rocket project and auxiliary power fa- 
cilities so as to achieve world leadership 
in peaceful outer space exploration; 

5. Give reality to the United States 
international atoms-for-peace programs 
and to continue and expand tech- 
nological assistance to underdeveloped 
countries; 

6. Consider measures for improved 
organization and procedure for radia- 
tion protection and .reactor safety, in- 
cluding strengthening the rdle of the 
Federal Radiation Council, and the 
separation of quasi-judicial functions 
in reactor safety regulation; 

7. Provide a balanced and flexible 
nuclear defense capability, including 
the augmentation of the nuclear sub- 
marine fleet. 


_ the past year the regulatory 
agencies have been in the spotlight 
and have been the recipients of adverse 
criticism from both the press and Con- 
gress. The Democratic plank regarding 
these agencies states: 


The Democratic party promises to 
clean up the federal regulatory agen- 
cies. The acceptance by Republican 
appointees to these agencies of gifts, 
hospitality, and bribes from interests 
under their jurisdiction has been a par- 
ticularly flagrant abuse of public trust. 

We shall bring all contacts with com- 
missioners into the open, and will pro- 
tect them from any form of improper 
pressure. 
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We shall appoint to these agencies 
men of ability and independent judg- 
ment who understand that their func- 
tion is to regulate these industries in 
the public interest. 

We promise a thorough review of 
existing agency practices, with an eye 
toward speedier decisions, and a clearer 
definition of what constitutes the public 
interest. 

The Democratic party condemns the 
usurpation by the executive of powers 
and functions of any of the independent 
agencies and pledges the restoration 
of the independence of such agencies 
and the protection of their integrity of 
action. 


Ops of the longest sections of the plat- 
form was devoted to fiscal responsi- 
bility. Quoted below is the third recom- 
mendation under the heading of “fiscal 
responsibility” : 


Third, we shall close the loopholes 
in the tax laws by which certain privi- 
leged groups legally escape their fair 
share of taxation. 

Among the more conspicuous loop- 
holes are depletion allowances which 
are inequitable, special consideration 
for recipients of dividend income, and 
deductions for extravagant “business 
expenses” which have reached scandal- 
ous proportions. 

Tax reform can raise additional 
revenue and at the same time increase 
legitimate incentives for growth, and 
make it possible to ease the burden on 
the general taxpayer who now pays an 
unfair share of taxes because of special 
favors to the few. 


AX in all the liberal tone of the Demo- 


cratic platform indicates the think- 


ing of the party leaders. While it is 


: 


WHAT OTHERS THINK 


“NEVER THOUGHT I’D BE GIVING CURB SERVICE!” 


acknowledged by most observers that the 
majority of the proposals contained in 
this document will never see the light of 
day—as regards practical application— 
they still are straws in the wind indicating 
the present mood of the Democratic party. 


The GOP Platform 


nN might be expected, the Republican 
platform switched all the rédles and 
the Democratic “heroes” became the Re- 
publican “cattle rustlers.” Both parties 
exhibited great concern over their respec- 


tive defense and civil rights planks. This 
seems to be a good indication that our 
national defense will be one of the major 
debating points during the election cam- 
paign. Once again at the Republican con- 
vention a number of important issues 
took back seats because of the fight over 
the civil rights plank. 

The Republican natural resources plank 
was worked out under the chairmanship 
of Representative Laird (Republican, 
Wisconsin). It states: 


A strong and growing economy re- 
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quires vigorous and persistent attention 
to wise conservation and sound devel- 
opment of all our resources. Teamwork 
between federal, state, and private en- 
tities is essential and should be con- 
tinued. It has resulted in sustained 
conservation and resource development 
programs on a scale unmatched in our 
history. 

The past seven years of Republican 
leadership have seen the development 
of more power capacity, flood control, 
irrigation, fish and wild-life projects, 
recreational facilities, and associated 
multipurpose benefits than during any 
previous administration in history. The 
proof is visible in the forests and wa- 
ters of the land, and in Republican 
initiation of and support for the upper 
watershed program and the Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act. 

It is clear, also, in the results of con- 
tinuing administration-encouraged for- 
est management practices which have 
brought, for the first time, a favorable 
balance between the growth and cut- 
ting of America’s trees. Our objective 
is for further growth, greater strength, 
and increased utilization in each great 
area of resource use and development. 

We pledge: Use of the community 
watershed as the basic natural unit 
through which water resource, soil, and 
forest management programs may best 
be developed, with interstate compacts 
encouraged to handle regional aspects 
without federal domination. 

Development of new water resource 
projects throughout the nation. 

Support of the historic policy of 
Congress in preserving the integrity of 
the several states to govern water 
rights. 

Continued federal support for Re- 
publican-initiated research and demon- 
stration projects which will supply 
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fresh water from salt and brackish 
water sources, 

Necessary measures for preservation 
of our domestic fisheries. 

Continued forestry conservation with 
appropriate sustained yield harvesting, 
thus increasing jobs for people and in- 
creasing revenue. 

Observe the “preference clause” in 
marketing federal power. 

Support of the basic principles of 
reclamation. 

Recognition of urban and industrial 
demands by making available to states 
and local governments, federal lands 
not needed for national programs, ... 

Completion of the “Mission 66” for 
the improvement of national park areas 
as well as sponsorship of a new “Mis- 
sion 76” program to encourage estab- 
lishment and rehabilitation of local, 
state, and regional parks to provide 
adequate recreational facilities for our 
expanding population. 

Continued support of the effort to 
keep our great out-of-doors beautiful, 
green, and clean. 

Establishment of a citizens’ board of 
conservation, resource, and land man- 
agement experts to inventory those fed- 
eral lands now set aside for a particu- 
lar purpose; to study the future needs 
of the nation for parks, seashores, wild- 
life, and other recreational areas; and 
to study the possibility of restoring 
lands not needed for a federal pro- 
gram. 

Minerals, metals, fuels, also call for 
carefully considered actions in view of 
repeated failure of Democratic-con- 

trolled Congresses to enact any long- 
range minerals legislation. Republi- 
cans, therefore, pledge: 

Long-range minerals and fuels plan- 
ning and programing, including in- 
creased coal research. 
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Assistance to mining industries in 
bridging the gap between peak defense 
demands and anticipated peacetime 
demands. 

Continued support for federal finan- 
cial assistance and incentives under our 
tax laws to encourage exploration for 
domestic sources of minerals and 
metals, with reasonable depletion allow- 
ances. 

To preserve our fish and wild-life herit- 
age, we pledge: 

Legislation to authorize exchange of 
lands between state and federal gov- 
ernments to adapt programs to chang- 
ing use and habits. 

Vigorous implementation of long- 
range fish and wild-life programs. 


AX with the Democratic platform, the 


Republicans included the following 


plank relating to minimum wages: 


Republican action has given to mil- 
lions of American workingmen and 
women new or expanded protections 
and benefits, such as: 

Increased federal minimum wage; 

Extended coverage of unemployment 
insurance and the payment of addi- 
tional temporary benefits provided in 
1958-59 ; 

Improvement of veterans’ re-employ- 
ment rights; 

Extension of federal workmen’s 
compensation coverage and increase of 
benefits ; 

Legislative assurance of safety stand- 
ards for long-shore and harbor work- 
ers and for the transportation of mi- 
gratory workers; and an increase of 
railroad workers’ retirement and dis- 
ability benefits. 

Seven past years of accomplishment, 
however, are but a base to build upon 
in fostering, promoting, and improving 
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the welfare of America’s workingmen 
and women both organized and unor- 
ganized. 

We pledge, therefore, action on these 
constructive lines: 

1. Diligent administration of the 
amended labor management relations 
act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act) and 
the labor management reporting and 
disclosure act of 1959 (Landrum- 
Griffin Act) with recommendations for 
improvements which experience shows 
are needed to make them more effec- 
tive or remove any inequities. 

2. Correction of defects in the wel- 
fare and pension plans disclosure act to 
protect employees’ and beneficiaries’ in- 
terests. 

3. Upward revision in amount and 
extended coverage of the minimum 
wage to several million more workers. 

4. Strengthening the unemployment 
insurance system and extension of its 
benefits. 

5. Improvement of the eight-hour 
laws relating to hours and overtime 
compensation on federal and federally 
assisted construction, and continued 
vigorous enforcement and improvement 
of minimum wage laws for federal 
supply and construction contracts. 


Nn the field of economic growth and 
business, the Republicans went on rec- 


ord as favoring the following: 


1. Broadly based tax reform to fos- 
ter job-making and growth-making in- 
vestment for modernization and ex- 
pansion, including realistic incentive 
depreciation schedules. 

2. Use of the full powers of govern- 
ment to prevent the scourges of de- 
pression and inflation. 

3. Elimination of featherbedding 
practices by labor and business. 
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4. Maintenance of a stable dollar as 
an indispensable means to progress. 

5. Relating wage and other payments 
in production to productivity — except 
when necessary to correct inequities— 
in order to help stay competition at 
home and abroad. 

6. Spurring the economy by advanc- 
ing the successful Eisenhower-Nixon 
program fostering new and small busi- 
ness: by continued active enforcement 
of the antitrust laws; by protecting 
consumers and investors against the 
hazard and economic waste of fraudu- 
lent and criminal practices in the mar- 
ket place; and by keeping the federal 
government from unjustly competing 
with private enterprise upon which 
Americans mainly depend for their 
livelihood. 

7. Continued improvement of our 
vital transportation network, carrying 
forward rapidly the vast Eisenhower- 
Nixon national highway program and 
promoting safe, efficient, competitive, 
and integrated transport by air, road, 
rail, and water under equitable, im- 
partial, and minimal regulation direct- 
ed to those ends. 


I“ concluding the Republican platform, 
the following statement was made: 

We have set forth the program of 

the Republican party for the govern- 

ment of the United States. We have 

written a party document, as is our 


duty, but we have tried to refrain from 
writing a merely partisan document. 
We have no wish to exaggerate differ- 
ences between ourselves and the Dem- 
ocratic party ; nor can we, in conscience, 
obscure the differences that do exist. 
We believe that the Republican pro- 
gram is based upon sounder under- 
standing of the action and scope of 
government. There are many things a 
free government cannot do for its peo- 
ple as well as they can do them for 
themselves. There are some things no 
government should promise or attempt 
to do. The functions of government 
are so great as to bear no needless en- 
largement. We limit our proposals and 
our pledges to those areas for which 
the government of a great republic can 
reasonably be made responsible. To the 
best of our ability we have avoided 
advocating measures that would go 
against the grain of a free people. 


HESE then are selections from the 

two major platforms which have 
special interest for the public utilities. 
They are the ground rules for the coming 
battle for the presidency. Indications are 
that Kennedy and Nixon will engage in 
open TV debates, much in the style of the 
great debates of the last century. Al- 
though national defense and civil rights 
received most of the attention at the con- 
ventions, these other planks are sure to 
receive the candidates’ attention in the 
next few months. 


National Fuel Gas Company Outlook 


H. Nicwors, president of the 
National Fuel Gas Company, recently 
spoke to the New York Society of Secu- 
rity Analysts outlining National Fuel’s 
present situation and the outlook for the 
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future. Mr. Nichols related that a few 
years earlier he had attended a meeting 
of the security analysts as the president 
of the Iroquois Gas Corporation of 
Buffalo and that one of the speakers was 
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a representative of the National Fuel Gas 
Company. He stated that a late arrival at 
that meeting inquired who the speaker 
was, and when advised that it was a 
representative of National this gentleman 
stated, “Wouldn’t you know it! I’m not 
interested in National Fuel Gas Com- 
pany, it’s too conservative.” 

Mr. Nichols indicated that this incident 
had brought home the fact that very little 
had been done in passing along informa- 
tion about the company’s progress to in- 
vestors and their representatives. He 
noted that today, when the competition 
for the investor’s dollar is keen, the work 
that must be done in this area of inform- 
ing the public is obvious. 

A detailed outline of National’s financ- 
ing policy was given and then Mr. 
Nichols moved on to the field of expected 
company expansion and growth potential. 
He stated that the Buffalo metropolitan 
area, including Niagara Falls, is the ninth 
fastest-growing area in the United States. 
Contributing to this growth are such 
things as the recently completed St. Law- 
rence seaway, the New York thruway, 
the surrounding railroad network, and 
the International airport. He noted the 
fact that over half of the population of 
the United States lives within 500 miles 
of the Buffalo area and that 70 per cent 
of Canada’s population lives within the 
same radius. Among the advantages of 
the area are adequate electric power, 
availability of industrial gas at competi- 
tive rates, and a stable labor force. Such 
industries as General Motors, Ford, 
DuPont, Union Carbide, Westinghouse, 
General Electric, and Bethlehem Steel 
have vast operations in the area, he noted. 


Fone Mr. Nichols stated that the 
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future of the area is optimistic, he 
believes that it would be gloomy if the 
company was not also in an excellent 


position to promote additional use of gas 
by existing customers. He noted that be- 
cause of gas storage “right in our back 
yard,” the company could buy gas at high 
load factors, enabling the sale of peak gas 
in the wintertime at relatively low cost. 


yo emphasized that expanded use 
of gas for space heating and water 
heating could add to the potential load and 
that many customer appliances using gas 
were just in their beginning sales stages. 
Among the appliances for which Mr. 
Nichols forecast a bright future were gas 
clothes dryers, refrigerators, patio lights, 
incinerators, and air conditioning. He 
stated : 


These are all tools for growth with 
which we are working today, but we 
cannot overlook the importance of 
work now being done in research 
laboratories, which will most assuredly 
increase growth opportunities in the 
future. The free piston engine has now 
passed the experimental stage, and is 
putting the gas industry in a better 
position to compete for the lucrative 
air-conditioning load. Fuel cells and 
various thermoelectric devices are ex- 
perimentally generating electric power 
directly from the energy stored in 
hydro carbons, much as a storage bat- 
tery generates power directly from the 
chemical energy stored in its cells. Vast 
new markets for gas as an energy 
source would open up if any of these 
devices should be developed to a point 
where they could be mass produced in 
a compact, efficient, and simple form 
at a moderate price. 


7 benefits derived by company ex- 
pansion were discussed in relation- 
ship to the existing regulatory atmos- 
phere. Mr. Nichols stated that two-thirds 
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of National’s revenues came from New 
York state customers while the other 
third was derived from residents in 
Pennsylvania. (A small portion is also 
derived from some 2,400 customers living 
in Ohio.) 


wen base in New York state is consid- 
ered to be original cost depreciated, 
plus working capital, and a rate of return 
in excess of 6 per cent has recently been 
permitted in cases where companies take 
advantage of accelerated depreciation for 
income tax purposes. In Pennsylvania 
rate base is a trended original cost de- 
preciated figure, plus working capital, and 
Mr. Nichols stated that a rate of return 
of between 64 and 63 per cent is the 
general rule. It was Mr. Nichols’ opinion 
that general opportunities for growth 
were better than average and _ that 
National would continue to earn as much 
for stockholders as “regulatory atmos- 
phere” and the preservation of a sound 
company would permit. 

Mr. Nichols indicated that for a num- 
ber of years contacts with Consumers 
Gas Company of Toronto and Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines had been made in an 
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effort to obtain Canadian gas. However, 
cost figures had been prohibitive and of- 
ficial governmental attitudes toward ex- 
portation of gas had been in doubt. Just 
recently, Mr. Nichols stated, things have 
become brighter with Trans-Canada’s 
representatives acknowledging that prices 
must be in the same general area as prices 
for southwest gas, Then, too, the 
Canadian government has recently ex- 
hibited an increasingly friendly attitude 
toward gas exportation. 


HE greatest problem now facing 

National, according to Mr. Nichols, 
is the lack of management man power. 
As with other gas companies, National 
has grown so rapidly that it has not had 
the time to develop the management talent 
needed. However, men are now in train- 
ing and until such time as the company 
can become self-sufficient in this area, 
outside consultants and advisors will con- 
tinue to be used. Mr. Nichols emphasized 
that the men now in training had a great 
deal of potential but that time was re- 
quired before they could take over the 
areas which are now being covered by 
outside help. 


— crucial battle of the day revolves around the concept of 
economic growth. Everyone is as much against economic dol- 


drums as Calvin Coolidge's pastor was against sin. Everyone favors 
growth. The difference of opinion is over methods. One group relied 
on the traditional impetus of a high rate of savings invested in tech- 
nological advance. The other has scant faith in private initiative. One 
group believes in voluntary private action in building a strong, free 
country; the other demands forced draft government programs stoked 
with taxpayers’ money. This latter experiment has been tried before 
—here and abroad—and got a rejection slip. . . . Free enterprise in 
a free political system creates the key power thrust. It not only gen- 
erates private growth, but it also provides all the revenues for gov- 
ernment action—and eventually must pay all left-over government 


debts.” 
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—FREDERICK H. MUELLER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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The March of 
Events 


AEC Extends Policy 
On Services 


A Atomic Energy Commission policy 
of performing neutron irradiation 
services in commission-owned facilities 
for commercial firms and private insti- 
tutions under certain conditions was re- 
affirmed recently by the Hanford AEC 
office. The action was said to be in line 
with the AEC’s general policy to reduce 
and eventually eliminate its sales and serv- 
ices in fields where industrial sources be- 
come reasonably available. Private facili- 
ties of varying degrees of capability are 
now available for commercial irradiations, 
and additional facilities are in prospect, 
a spokesman for the AEC said. 

Neutron irradiation services from AEC 
facilities such as Hanford have been used 
by commercial concerns for radioisotope 
production, neutron irradiation of pro- 
spective fuel elements and reactor core 
components, and for testing various ma- 
terials under pressures and temperatures 
occurring in an atomic reactor. 


Reclamation’s Construction 
Program 


—— of Interior Seaton has an- 
nounced preliminary high lights of a 
$294 million construction program to be 
carried out in fiscal 1961 by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. The Reclamation con- 
struction program in fiscal 1960 totaled 
$206 million. 

The program includes six new starts, 
resumption of work on the Ainsworth 
unit (Nebraska) of the Missouri river 
basin project, and continuing construc- 
tion on 39 projects or units in the 17 
western states. 

Work also is contemplated on four con- 
tinuing projects and five new projects to 
be carried on by irrigation districts or 
other local entities under the small loans 
program. 

Additionally, work will continue on 
projects and units in the drainage and 
minor construction category and projects 
which are being rehabilitated under the 
rehabilitation and betterment program. 


California 
Preparing Nation’s Largest Gas 
Storage Field 


Gas AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
will put in operation this November 


an underground natural gas storage field 
with the largest total reservoir capacity 
in the nation, PG&E Vice President and 
General Manager S. L. Sibley announced 
last month. 
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The nearly depleted McDonald Island 
natural gas field in the San Joaquin river 
delta 10 miles northwest of Stockton is 
being developed into a gas storage reser- 
voir by PG&E to help meet “peak-day” 
customer demands for gas, Sibley said. 
When completed in late 1961, the field will 
have a working storage capacity of 30 bil- 
lion cubic feet of gas and a daily deliver- 
ability of 400 million cubic feet, A “cush- 
ion” of 54 billion cubic feet will remain in 
the field to maintain minimum pressure in 
the field and prevent water intrusion. 

Initially, when the field goes into opera- 
tion in November, PG&E will be able to 
deliver from it about 75 million cubic 
feet of gas daily. 


Gas Rate Rise Approved 


A increase of $12,026,000 a year in 
gas rates to be charged by Pacific 


Lighting Gas Supply Company has been 
authorized by the state public utilities 
commission. 

Pacific Lighting supplies gas to its 
affiliates, Southern California and South- 
ern Counties Gas companies. These com- 
panies have rate increase applications 
pending before the state commission. 

The new rates for Pacific will go into 
effect the day gas begins to flow through 
the 116-mile pipeline the company will 
construct from Newberry to Needles to 
tie in with the Transwestern Pipeline 
Company’s line at that point. 

The California section of the supply 
line will cost Pacific $17 million, and 
this expense, plus higher taxes and wage 
costs, formed the basis on which the raise 
in rates was granted. The rate is calculat- 
ed to bring the company 63 per cent on its 
investment. 


Florida 


PUC Checks into Phone 
And Electric Rates 


7.” Florida utilities face an investiga- 
tion of their rates by the Florida 
Railroad and Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. The commission said local and long- 
distance rates of Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Company appear to be too 
high and should be cut. A similar an- 
nouncement was made concerning the elec- 
tric rates of Florida Power & Light. 
The two commission orders resulted 
from a routine investigation required of 
the commission, which periodically re- 


views rates to ascertain whether they are 
reasonable. Hearings for both utilities 
have been scheduled for September. 

The commission disclosed that accord- 
ing to records in its possession it would 
seem to indicate that Florida Power & 
Light is earning at a rate in excess of 8 
per cent while Southern Bell has an earn- 
ings rate exceeding 7 per cent. 

Both companies face a possible reduc- 
tion in their rates should the hearings con- 
firm that their charges are in fact pro- 
ducing a rate of return deemed higher 
than it should be by the commission. 


Kentucky 


Court Rules City Can Still Push 
City-owned Power Plant 
ECENTLY a suit which would have 
barred the city of Glasgow, Kentucky, 
from making further efforts to establish a 
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municipally owned power distribution sys- 
tem was rejected by Special Circuit Court 
Judge Thomas F. Manby. The suit was 
filed by Kentucky Utilities Company and 
seven taxpayers. 
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Judge Manby ruled that all previous ac- 
tions by the city’s electric plant board 
were legal and that the city had a perfect 
right to ask its voters to decide again 
this November whether they wanted a 
municipally owned power distribution sys- 
tem financed with revenue bonds. Should 


Work on A-power Plant 
Speeded 


geen to speed work on the unique 
nuclear reactor Consumers Power 
Company will build at Big Rock Point 
near Charlevoix were issued last month 
by James H. Campbell, president of the 
electric and gas utility. He said every ef- 
fort would be made to get the principal 
structures under roof before the end of 
the short summer season. 

At a press conference attended by 
science writers and members of the staffs 


Gas Rate Boost Denied 

HE Hinds county chancery court in 

July upheld the decision of the Mis- 
sissippi Public Service Commission which 
denied a $2.5 million increase in natural 
gas rates sought by United Gas Corpora- 
tion. 

The higher rates asked were put into 
effect under bond by United Gas on Au- 
gust 1, 1954, pending outcome of the rate 
case before the commission and the courts. 

United Gas is expected to appeal the 
decision of the lower court to the state 


Gas Rate Hike Allowed 


‘MoHawk PoweER CoRPORA- 
TION has been granted a rate in- 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS 
the city win the election for the power 


Michigan 


Mississippi 


New York 


system, it would still be faced with time- 
consuming legalities incident to condemn- 
ing Kentucky Utilities’ facilities, inas- 
much as the utility has refused to nego- 
tiate a sale, declaring no price would be 
satisfactory. 


of technical publications, emphasis was 
placed on the fact that this so-called “boil- 
ing water reactor” is not expected to com- 
pete with coal-fired installations, perhaps 
for another quarter of a century. 

It was also stressed that the $27,762,- 
000 central station is likely to become ob- 
solete before it is completed, and that its 
maximum output is not expected to ex- 
ceed 75,000 kilowatts of electricity, but 
the knowledge to be gained from its op- 
eration will prove invaluable in suggesting 
improved designs. 


supreme tribunal. In the event the com- 
mission is finally upheld by the supreme 
court, it will mean that United Gas will 
have to refund about $8 million in excess 
revenues collected since 1954. 

Since the commission denied the orig- 
inal rate increase application of United, 
several pipeline increases have been filed 
by the company with the Federal Power 
Commission, some of which have been 
passed along to consumers, It is estimated 
that rates now sought by United Gas 
amount to about $2.5 million a year. 


crease of $1.8 million in its natural gas 


rates, 
The public service commission re- 
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jected the company’s proposal for a 
$3,940,000 increase, calling this amount 
excessive. 

The commission said that the utility 
was not giving its 355,000 customers a 
“proper share of benefits resulting from 
income tax savings.” A year ago the com- 
mission ruled that savings accruing to 


a utility through depreciation and amorti- 
zation provisions of federal tax laws must 
be shared with its customers. 

In addition, the commission pointed out 
that Niagara based its proposal largely 
on abnormal 1959 expenditures for 
maintenance of mains and use of an un- 
acceptable rate base. 


Ohio 


Rate Agreement Announced 

I“ what was regarded as a major vic- 

tory for the city of Columbus, the 
city’s utilities director announced an 
agreement with Ohio Fuel Gas Company 
for a 14 per cent increase in the two years 
following next November 10th. Under 
the agreement, the rate from November 


11, 1962, to November 10, 1964, would 
increase another 13 per cent. 

Ohio Fuel Gas had sought an 11 per 
cent increase in rates. The agreement was 
to be submitted to the Columbus city 
council for approval and submission to 
the voters at the November general elec- 
tion. 


Texas 


Severance Tax Appeal 
Hearing Set 
HE state’s appeal in a case testing 
constitutionality of the 1959 nat- 
ural gas severance beneficiary tax will be 
heard by the third court of civil appeals 
on November 30th. Travis County Dis- 
trict Judge Roberts on June 24th 
declared the tax in violation of the com- 
merce clause of the United States Consti- 
tution, which prohibits imposing an un- 
due burden on interstate commerce. 

The tax law, which took effect last Sep- 
tember, was designed to bring the state 
$7.5 million a year—much of it from 
pipeline companies that buy the gas in 
Texas and sell it out of state. 

The November 30th setting represents 
preferential advancement of the state’s 
appeal to expedite final determination of 
the suit, it was reported. Appeal is ex- 
pected to be carried to the state supreme 
court and the U. S. Supreme Court, which 
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means the case may be fought to 1962. 


Votes Gas Rate Hike 


A ordinance raising gas rates was re- 
cently passed by the Brazoria city 
council, the first in eight years. The new 
rates became effective on the July billing 
to city gas customers. 

The city’s engineer submitted a study 
on the increase needed to offset a recent 
cost hike on gas purchases provided in a 
new five-year contract signed with United 
Gas Company. Cost to the city was raised 
from 19 cents per thousand cubic feet to 
244 cents per thousand cubic feet. 

The new schedule does not affect the 
minimum rate of $1.50 for the first 500 
cubic feet of gas used by customers. The 
new rate, as adopted, will be 95 cents per 
thousand cubic feet for users consuming 
from 500 to 3,500 cubic feet, 90 cents 
from 3,500 to 6,000 cubic feet, and 75 
cents from 6,000 to 10,000 cubic feet. 


| 
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Progress 
of 
Regulation 


Trends and Topics 


Exclusion of Customer-owned Property from Rate Base 


Hy smeen appliances and other property are not includable in the rate 
base of a public utility company. This would seem to be self-evident, but 
under some circumstances, when a company has made an investment, ques- 
tions as to inclusion have arisen. Thus, in a recent case before the North Caro- 
lina commission, a gas company sought to include in the rate base the unamor- 
tized amount of its expenditure to modify appliances upon conversion from 
manufactured to natural gas. 

The commission refused to include this amount “since no title to these 
customer properties vests in the company,” and they could not be said to be 
part of its utility plant. Moreover, the ratepayers were “replacing the full 
amount as a nonrecurring expense,” since the company was amortizing con- 
version cost as an operating expense (33 PUR3d 398). 

The Federal Power Commission excluded from the rate base of Pennsyl- 
vania Water & Power Company (Penn Water) expenditures made in con- 
nection with a transmission line which was the property of a “customer com- 
pany.” Penn Water had paid for surveys with respect to its own construction 
of the line but abandoned the project. Later Edison Electric Company built 
the line. Penn Water made expenditures in assisting the customer company 
to build the line, for which the customer was never charged. As a result of 
the transactions Penn Water “acquired no property or facilities’ (82 PUR 
NS 193). 


Claim of Ownership as a Factor 


A federal court held that no deduction should be made for service pipes 
laid on consumers’ property, inside the building line, on the theory that some 
customers had contributed part of the cost, where no testimony was presented 
to prove customer ownership (PUR1926A 412). A similar decision was made 
by the California commission (PUR1918A 506). 
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But where it was shown that service connections were paid for and owned 
by customers they have been excluded (PUR1927B 400). 

The Illinois commission excluded rural lines and meters not owned by an 
electric company, but included meters as to which customer claims of owner- 
ship were unsubstantiated (PUR1922B 346). 

Equity Factor 

The question of fairness arises in some cases, as in a Virginia case in which 
the decision was in favor of customers. Applying the same reasoning, fair- 
ness might favor a utility in another case. 

The Virginia commission, in excluding service extensions paid for by cus- 
tomers, discussed the applicable principles at some length. It was said that 
inclusion “may depend upon ownership” and that title to property is not al- 
ways vested in the person who paid for it. In the words of the commission, 
“equity will demand that certain property to which the utility has no title 
should be included and certain other property to which the utility has title 
should be excluded.” The commission concluded in this case that service 
connections, paid for by consumers, should not be included, “irrespective of 
the question of ownership” (3 PUR NS 61). 

Water pipes laid by consumers at their own cost were, in a case before the 
Pennsylvania commission, included in the rate base, notwithstanding the gen- 
eral rule that lines laid by customers may not be included. The company had 
assumed responsibility for maintenance and had taken possession under rental 
arrangements. Many lines would have to be replaced by the company. The 
commission said it did not intend to depart from the general rule as to exclu- 
sion approved in previous decisions (PUR1916E 962, PUR1924C 680, 
PUR1925B 290, PUR1930D 198), but it cited one previous case (PUR1926D 
80) as a precedent for its decision here (6 PUR NS 249). 


Review of Current Cases 


Telephone Rate Decision Looks to Earnings Requirement 
And Rejects Fair Value and Economic Depreciation 


‘T= Kansas commission has granted 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany a rate increase expected to produce 
$1,321,437 in additional gross revenues 
annually. The company had requested an 
additional $5.8 million. Southwestern Bell 
is wholly owned by American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 


Average Original Cost Adopted 
Southwestern Bell urged that the rate 
AUGUST 18, 1960 


of return be based on the fair value of its 
property devoted to service in Kansas. 
Fair value of from $205 million to $213 
million was claimed, taking into consid- 
eration original cost of approximately 
$149 million, trended original cost of 
about $189 million, and reproduction cost 
of $237 million, together with materials 
and supplies, construction work in prog- 
ress, working capital, and other factors of 
from $ million to $12 million. 
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The commission considered average 
original cost less depreciation as the most 
acceptable basis for rate-making purposes, 
pointing out that it was taken directly 
from the company’s books and records, 
eliminating speculation and individual 
judgments inherent in the other methods 
of valuation. “There is no need of open- 
ing ‘Pandora’s box’ of imponderables and 
judgment factors,” said the commission. 
Average original cost was fixed at 
about $145 million, allowing for mate- 
rials and supplies, but excluding cash 
working capital (amply supplied from tax 
accruals) and construction in progress. 
The factor of inflation would be consid- 
ered in the determination of rate of re- 
turn. In any event, the real question, in 
the commission’s view, was not the value 
of the property but how much money the 
company was entitled to earn. The 
amount allowed should be sufficient to 
compensate the company for the services 
performed and to yield a fair return to 
the investors for the capital they supply. 


“Economic Depreciation” Ruled Out 


The applicant contended that it should 
be allowed depreciation expense based on 
the economic depreciation theory ; that is, 
depreciation expense based on current 
dollars. Depreciation on original cost was 
insufficient to replace plant, it was argued. 

In no event, said the commission, 
should a utility be permitted to recover 
in depreciation expense a total amount in 
excess of original cost. The theory was 
said to be unsound and productive of in- 
equitable results. Changing price levels 
would require variations in the annual ac- 
crual, based on conjecture. In effect it 
would require the ratepayer to provide, in 
periods of rising prices, capital contribu- 
tions and sustain alone the effects of in- 
flation. A particularly inequitable burden 
would fall upon the ratepayers by reason 
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of the income tax laws, which do not rec- 
ognize current cost depreciation as an al- 
lowable expense. The company would 
have to collect $2.12 for every one dollar 
charge over and above the depreciation 
allowance based on the cost of property. 


Capital Structure Affects Ratepayers 


If the interests of subscriber and in- 
vestor are to be properly balanced in the 
determination of a fair rate of return, it 
is necessary to determine a prudent capital 
structure, the commission pointed out. 
The capital structure has a direct impact 
upon the cost of utility services. Each 
dollar of interest paid to the bondholders 
costs the ratepayers only one dollar, while 
each dollar made available to the equity 
holder costs the ratepayer $2.12 as a con- 
sequence of the federal income tax laws. 
Furthermore, the cost of debt capital to 
the company is substantially less than the 
cost of equity. 

Southwestern Bell urged the commis- 
sion to accept its present debt ratio of 
about 20 per cent, contending that capi- 
talization is a matter within the province 
of management. Instead, the commission 
adopted the debt ratio of the applicant 
and its parent, 33.97 per cent, for rate- 
making purposes, though it found that a 
debt ratio of 45 to 50 per cent would be 
prudent for Southwestern Bell. The com- 
mission suggested that, by financing fu- 
ture expansion with debt capital, the com- 
pany can materially improve its return to 
the equity holders above and beyond the 
return allowed in this rate proceeding. 


Capital Cost 


In arriving at the cost of debt capital 
to Southwestern Bell, the commission’s 
consideration of the cost of debt to the 
parent had the effect of reducing the com- 
posite cost to the subsidiary. The embed- 
ded cost on existing debt was used, along 
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with the full incremental cost on addi- 
tions to debt. 

Where there is no market price for the 
stock of an operating company, because it 
is held by a parent corporation, ‘said the 
commission, the earnings-price ratio and 
the dividend pay-out ratio of the stock of 
the parent or of similar system operating 
companies whose stock is traded must be 
considered. The elements of risk, includ- 
ing the effect of inflation, are reflected in 
market price. The cost of equity capital 
to Southwestern Bell was found to be be- 
tween 8.4 and 8.6 per cent. 

Offering comparisons with industrial 
companies, one witness for the applicant 
contended for a rate of return of 9 to 10 
per cent on a net investment rate base, or 
7 per cent on fair value. There was no 
showing, however, that the substantial 
number of industrials selected were com- 
parable. A telephone company is not en- 
titled either in fact or in law, the com- 
mission declared, to compare its earnings 
with those of industrials, for the utility 
has no constitutional right to profits such 
as are realized or anticipated in highly 
profitable enterprises or speculative ven- 
tures. 

A rate of return of 6.59 per cent on 
the original cost rate base was allowed. 
This will permit the company substantial- 
ly to recoup the embedded cost of existing 
debt capital and earn 8.55 per cent on in- 
vested equity capital. No allowance was 
considered necessary for inflation since it 
is reflected in the cost of capital as a re- 
sult of investor expectations as to the 
future. 

Among other things considered by the 
commission in determining a fair rate of 
return were benefits accruing to the ap- 
plicant by way of a license contract with 
the parent corporation, a present rate of 
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return of about 9 per cent earned by West- 
ern Electric (Southwestern Bell’s supplier 
and subsidiary of the American Com- 
pany), and procedures used in the allo- 
cation of plant between intrastate and in- 
terstate operations. 


Taxes and Other Matters 


The company was authorized to place 
the burden of individual franchise taxes 
directly upon subscribers who receive the 
benefits of them. Treating such taxes as 
a general expense was held to be discrimi- 
natory as to other subscribers in service 
areas which either impose no such tax or 
exact a proportionately smaller tax. 
Southwestern Bell was allowed, as an ex- 
pense, the amount of income taxes actual- 
ly incurred as a result of its operations 
during the test period, giving effect to the 
interest cost of debt allocable to its state 
operations. 

Because of extreme fluctuations in the 
annual amounts of storm repairs, the com- 
pany’s rate-making expense for this item 
was determined by analyzing the casualty 
repairs over the preceding twenty years 
and relating it to the number of units of 
plant exposed. The appropriate average 
cost per unit of exposure was applied to 
the number of units exposed at the end of 
the test period. By simple multiplication 
a normalized expenditure for casualty re- 
pairs was projected to each item of ex- 
posed plant. An allowance was added for 
major natural catastrophes of the nature 
of floods. 

The commission approved the “Metro- 
politan Plan” for rates in the greater 
Kansas City area, whereby this urban ter- 
ritory would be divided into a central zone 
and first and second tier zones or service 
areas. Re Southwestern Bell Teleph. Co. 
Docket No. 60,800-U, May 27, 1960. 
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bp Kentucky appeals court ruled that 
natural gas sold by a producer direct 
to interstate pipelines and commingled 
with other gas destined for out-of-state 
consumption would be considered to move 
entirely in interstate commerce even 
though some of it was actually distributed 
to local purchasers. Sole jurisdiction over 
the producer is in the Federal Power 
Commission. In making this decision, the 
court followed the Deep South case (20 
PUR3d 469). The controversy arose 
when the state commission directed 
Columbian Fuel Corporation, the appel- 
lant, along with other producers, to show 
cause why they should not be required to 
supply gas to a particular distributing 
company within the state. 

The court was unable to distinguish 
the Deep South case from the instant pro- 
ceeding. Actually, it was pointed out, 
Deep South sold to a processing com- 
pany which, in turn, resold to a distrib- 
uting company, whereas Columbian sold 
directly to pipeline systems admittedly en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. Deep 
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Federal Jurisdiction over Commingled Gas 


South’s sales were farther removed from 
the ultimate consumer than those of 
Columbian. But the same general prin- 
ciple governs in both cases, said the court. 
Since Columbian’s output was commin- 
gled with other gas, the vast bulk of 
which was destined for consumption be- 
yond the confines of the producing state, 
the conclusion was inescapable that all of 
its gas moved in interstate commerce. 

It was of no consequence that some of 
Columbian’s gas was distriouted to pur- 
chasers in the state. The Natural Gas Act, 
nevertheless, vests control over Columbian 
in the Federal Power Commission, The 
commerce clause of the Constitution ad- 
mits of no divided authority in the federal 
regulatory field, the court declared. 
Wherever interstate and intrastate trans- 
actions of carriers are so related that the 
government of the one involves the con- 
trol of the other, it is Congress, and not 
the state, that is entitled to prescribe the 
final rule. Columbian Fuel Corp. v. Ken- 
tucky Pub. Service Commission et al. 333 
SW2d 945, 


Proof of Pipeline Supply Not Essential 
In Gas Certificate Case 


Cr is beyond the authority of the state 
commission to require proof of a bind- 
ing contractual obligation on the part of 
a pipeline company to extend its line into 
a new area, as a condition precedent to 
the issuance of a certificate to a gas dis- 
tributing company proposing to serve that 
area and requiring pipeline supplies for 
the purpose, the Idaho supreme court 
held. The court reversed a commission 
order which denied a certificate to two 
rival applicants on the principal ground 
i no such extension had been provided 
or. 


The Federal Power Commission has 
authority to require a pipeline extension 
in a proper case. But an applicant for an 
interconnection is not considered by the 
federal agency to be a qualified applicant 
if it does not already have a state certifi- 
cate authorizing its proposed service. 
Only if it has such state authority may it 
obtain an extension order from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. Therefore, said 
the court, the commission was in error in 
denying certification on the ground that 
no showing was made that the pipeline 
would extend its line. 
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Testimony by Commissioner 


Another notable aspect of the decision 
concerned evidence presented by a com- 
missioner and relied upon in the deter- 
mination of the case. Each applicant had 
represented that it had an understanding 
or contract with the pipeline company to 
extend that pipeline to the area proposed 
to be served. One commissioner, how- 
ever, had been privately informed by the 
president of the pipeline that no exten- 
sion would be made. This commissioner 
became a witness and testified to the in- 
formation which he had obtained. The 
applicants were then given an opportunity 
to present further evidence, which they 
declined. Both applications were subse- 
quently denied, mainly on the basis of 
this testimony by the commissioner. 


While a commission is not bound by 
the strict rules of evidence which govern 
courts of law, its findings must, never- 
theless, be supported by substantial and 
competent evidence—not hearsay evi- 
dence. In a case such as this, said the 
court, where a commissioner has per- 
sonal knowledge of facts pertinent to the 
decision to be reached, he has a duty to 
put such facts into the record. But the 
parties affected must be given an oppor- 
tunity to test the accuracy of the evi- 
dence. Although the commission gave the 
parties an opportunity to offer further 
evidence, the evidence presented by the 
commissioner was hearsay, the court de- 
clared, and the manner of its presenta- 
tion afforded the appellants no oppor- 
tunity for cross-examination. Re Citizens 
Utilities Co. et al. 351 P2d 487. 


Would-be Intervener’s Right to Review 


HE New York commission, a would- 

be intervener in natural gas certifi- 
cate cases before the Federal Power 
Commission, put before a federal appeals 
court the problem whether a petitioner 
for intervention in proceedings under the 
Natural Gas Act’ must petition for re- 
view of an order denying intervention, 
or whether the petitioner may later ob- 
tain review of the final order on the 
merits, raising at that time the question 
of its right to intervene. 

Section 19(b) of the Natural Gas Act, 
controls the right to judicial review. It 
provides that any party to a proceeding 
aggrieved by an order may obtain a re- 
view in the court of appeals by filing a 
petition within sixty days after the order 
upon an application for rehearing. The 
problem may be stated in three parts: 
(1) Whether a would-be intervener is 
a party to the proceeding when he has 
filed an application to intervene and his 
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application has been denied; (2) whether 
he has been aggrieved by the denial; and 
(3) whether he remains a party to the 
proceeding until after the final order on 
the merits and is further aggrieved by 
that order if it be adverse to his interests. 

A would-be intervener, the court in- 
dicated, is a party to the proceeding in 
a particular and peculiar, limited sense. 
When his application to intervene is 
denied, he is aggrieved in the sense that 
his right to represent his interests before 
the commission has been finally deter- 
mined. Thus, the New York commission 
had a right to file a petition for review 
of the commission’s order which denied 
intervention and reconsideration. But the 
statute limited the filing period to sixty 
days. Failure of the state agency to ex- 
ercise its right within this period was not 
rectified by a later renewal of its appli- 
cation to intervene, after the commis- 
sion’s decision on the merits, and by its 
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petition to review the rejection of the 
renewed application. 

A would-be intervener whose applica- 
tion to intervene has been denied is not 
a party to the full proceeding upon the 
merits and is not aggrieved at the time 
of the final order upon the merits. The 
court, therefore, dismissed the state com- 
mission’s petition for review in this in- 
stance. 

In another proceeding the state com- 
mission filed for review of a denial of 
intervention and reconsideration on the 
sixtieth day following the commission’s 
order. After this petition, thus properly 
filed, the commission proceeded with the 
matter and issued a final order on the 
merits. Upon denial of an application for 
reconsideration of this latter order, the 
state commission also petitioned for re- 
view of it. The two petitions were con- 
solidated. 

In this matter the basic problem before 
the court was whether the federal body’s 
final action on the merits and the ter- 
mination of the proceeding rendered 
moot a prior-filed petition to review the 
intermediate order denying intervention, 
thus precluding judicial review of the 
denial. The court was of the opinion that, 
since the petition to review the inter- 
mediate order was properly brought, it 
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could not be mooted by any action of 
the federal commission. The jurisdiction 
of the court could not be destroyed by 
final administrative action in the proceed- 
ing, the would-be intervener being absent 
from that proceeding. 

From the premise that the proper time 
for petitions to review denials of inter- 
vention is within the statutory period of 
sixty days after the order of denial, said 
the court, it follows that the petition to 
review the final order does not present 
for decision the right of the New York 
commission to intervene. 


The court explained that if it should 
finally be decided that the New York 
commission should have been allowed to 
intervene, the proceeding before the com- 
mission will have to be reopened to en- 
able the state agency to participate, thus 
rendering moot the petition to review 
what was issued as the final order. If, 
on the other hand, it should be decided 
on the merits that the would-be inter- 
vener had properly been denied interven- 
tion, its petition to review would not 
properly be before the court since the 
state commission would not be either a 
party to the proceeding or aggrieved by 
the final order. New York Pub. Service 
Commission v. Federal Power Commis- 
sion, No. 15365 et al. April 28, 1960. 


Original Cost of Adapted Plant Rejected 


HE Pennsylvania commission, in 

denying a steam-heating company a 
rate increase, took exception to the com- 
pany’s estimate of original cost. The plant 
had originally been constructed by an 
electric company and had been operated 
for the primary purpose of generating 
electric current. As an incident or by- 
product of generation, the predecessors 
sold excess and exhaust steam for heating 


purposes. When the present company ac- 
quired the plant, it had been adapted and 
dedicated exclusively to production and 
distribution of steam for heating pur- 
es. 
Therefore, the commission refused to 
accept a determination of original cost 
upon calculations of the original cost 
prior to acquisition from the electric util- 
ity. It held that the original cost should 
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not exceed the acquisition cost at the time 
of the adaptation and dedication solely to 
the production and distribution of steam, 
plus the cost of plant installed thereafter 
and less depreciation accrued thereon. 

This measure of value was then con- 
sidered, together with the decline in the 
value of the dollar and the recognition 
that the company was a going concern, in 
determining the fair value rate base. The 
currently earned return of 6.42 per cent 
was deemed reasonable, necessitating 
denial of the proposed increase. 


Cash Working Capital 


No allowance was made for cash work- 
ing capital. Unrefunded consumers’ de- 
posits supplied a substantial portion of 
the company’s cash requirements. In ad- 
dition, the company had an arrangement 
with its largest coal supplier under which 
payments were deferred to some extent. 


In arriving at the materials and sup- 


plies allowance, the commission excluded 
a hauling charge from the stockpile to 
the boiler plant and depreciation charges 
relative to certain coal-conveying equip- 
ment. Such charges were assignable to 
operating expenses and depreciation ex- 


pense. 


Management Fees 


The steam company was an operating 
subsidiary, and paid its parent company a 
management fee which the commission 
held was greatly in excess of the pro rata 
share of the actual cost of the services. 
A considerable portion of the manage- 
ment fees represented profit or return to 
the parent. Of the 20-cent fee, 12 cents 
represented profit before income taxes 
and 6 cents after. 

It was apparent to the commission that 
the company’s parent utilized the fee not 
only for the purpose of recovering the 
cost of services, but at the same time 
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deriving a continuing cash yield on its in- 
vestment in operating affiliates, since it 
received no cash dividends as such, 
Amounts determined by the commission 
to be in excess of the pro rata share of 
reasonable operating expenses of the par- 
ent were disallowed. 


Life Insurance 


The commission rejected the company’s 
claim for the cost of insurance on the life 
of the president of the company. The 
corporation was the beneficiary under the 
terms of the policy. Therefore, the com- 
mission noted, proceeds which might ulti- 
mately be realized from the insurance 
would accrue primarily to the benefit of 
stockholders, with no discernible benefit 
to the officer involved or the ratepayers, 

This type of insurance differed from 
group life insurance on employees. In the 
group policies, the commission pointed 
out, employees designate the beneficiary 
and premiums paid by the company are 
considered in the nature of additional 
compensation to the employees as a fringe 
benefit related to their employment. 


Extraordinary Renewals and 
Replacements 


The commission also rejected the com- 
pany’s claim for extraordinary renewals 
and replacements. The amount claimed 
stemmed from a book loss which had de- 
veloped from abandonment of property 
that had been underdepreciated. There 
was also a book profit on the sale of a 
motor vehicle that had been overde- 
preciated. Both were nonrecurring trans- 
actions, 


Fuel Adjustment Clause 


The company sought to include internal 
handling and hauling expense in its fuel 
adjustment clause. The commission held 
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that the clause was designed primarily to 
allow utilities to recoup significant in- 
creases in the delivered cost of coal cur- 
rently, in order to obviate frequent filing 
of new tariffs. It was never intended to 
permit utilities to recover expenses as- 
sociated either directly or indirectly with 
internal handling or hauling of fuel. The 
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recovery of such internal expenses is a 
function of regular service rates, said the 
commission, and, therefore, does not come 
within the scope of the fuel adjustment 
clause. Pennsylvania Pub. Utility Com- 
mission et al. v. Scranton Steam Heat Co. 
C 17206, C 17189, C 17203, April 28, 
1960. 


Operational Safety Must Be Determined before Construction 
Permit for Nuclear Reactor May Issue 


fd federal appeals court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia circuit ruled that 
the Atomic Energy Commission must find 
that a proposed nuclear power reactor can 
be safely operated, before the commission 
may authorize construction of the plant. 
The court set aside an order which con- 
tinued in effect a construction permit is- 
sued in 1956 to the Power Reactor De- 
velopment Company, holding insufficient 
the commission’s findings as to safety. 
This company, a membership corpora- 
tion, was organized to study, develop, and 
operate a nuclear power reactor for the 
generation of electrical energy. Fourteen 
of its twenty-one members are public utili- 
ties. The reactor would be the largest 
“fast-breeder” reactor in the United 
States. It would be constructed at La- 
goona Beach, Michigan, on the shore of 
Lake Erie, 30 miles southwest of Detroit. 
The construction authority had been 
made provisional to the extent that a li- 
cense for the operation of the facility 
would not issue unless the commission 
should later find that the final design af- 
forded reasonable assurance that the 
health and safety of the public would not 
be endangered. The commission had ob- 
served, however, that there was reason- 
able assurance that scientific programs 
then under way would develop sufficient 
data to justify: the issuance of an operat- 
ing license, and that the results of these 


programs would be available before a 
ruling would have to be made on the op- 
erating aspect of the project. 


Labor Unions Aggrieved 


Review proceedings were brought by 
several labor unions which contended that 
the statutory findings as to safety had 
not been made and that the unions and 
their membership would suffer economic 
injury from the construction of the re- 
actor at the proposed site. The court held 
that these petitioners were aggrieved by 
the order and, therefore, had standing to 
seek review, pointing out that “it is plain- 
ly probable, in a high degree, that if the 
construction permit stands PRDC will get 
an operating license and will operate.” 


Qualified Safety Finding Disapproved 

Section 182 of the Atomic Energy Act 
provides that a license applicant shall pro- 
vide information to enable the commis- 
sion to find that the utilization or produc- 
tion of special nuclear material will pro- 
vide adequate protection to the health and 
safety of the public. Section 185 provides 
that the applicant shall be initially granted 
a construction permit if the application is 
otherwise acceptable. Upon completion of 
construction and upon a finding that the 
facility will operate in conformity with 
the application, the applicant shall be is- 
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sued a license if no good cause to the con- 
trary appears. 

It was undisputed that the commission, 
in authorizing operation, must find that 
there is reasonable assurance that the re- 
actor may be operated at the proposed site 
without undue risk to the health and safe- 
ty of the public. The court held that this 
finding must also be made before con- 
struction may be authorized. If it were 
not required as a condition to the issuance 
of a construction permit, said the court, 
the statute would not require the issuance 
of a license when the permitted construc- 
tion is carried out. Moreover, the possi- 
bilities of harm are so enormous that any 
doubt as to what findings the act requires 
should be resolved on the side of safety. 

The commission had found reasonable 
assurance “for the purposes of this pro- 
visional construction permit” that the 
proposed facility would be safe. It appar- 
ently relied upon the production of fur- 
ther proofs of safety prior to the issuance 
of an operating license after the comple- 
tion of construction. This qualified find- 
ing, in the opinion of the court, did not 
meet the requirements of the statute. 

The court recognized as a forceful con- 
sideration the commission’s position that 
by proceeding with construction and fur- 
ther research simultaneously, rather than 
awaiting complete research and develop- 
ment results, the applicant would save 
several years in getting its reactor into 
operation. But the court pointed out that 
if enormous sums are invested without 
assurance that the reactor can be oper- 
ated with reasonable safety, pressure to 
permit operation without adequate assur- 
ance will be great and may be irresistible. 


Finding Inadequate As to Site 


The court considered inadequate the 
findings that there was “reasonable assur- 
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ance that safe operation of the reactor 
will be as likely in that location as in any 
other location,” that there was “reason- 
able assurance that the site is satisfactory 
from structural and underground water 
flow standpoints,” that the site was not 
meteorologically disqualified, and that 
there were extensive safeguards against 
the inadvertent release of liquid contami- 
nants. Studies on other aspects of the site 
were still in progress. Congress, said the 
court, intended that no reactor should, 
without compelling reasons, be located 
where it will expose so large a population 
to the possibility of nuclear disaster. No 
such compelling reasons were apparent to 
the court. 


Dissent Passes Ultimate Safety 


A dissenting judge thought there was 
no occasion at this point for the court to 
reach the issue of the ultimate safety of 
the proposed plant’s operation since the 
commission had merely issued a pro- 
visional permit to build the plant, not to 
operate it. The plant cannot go into opera- 
tion until the applicant meets the safety 
provisions of the act. The sole basis of 
challenge to the provisional construction 
permit, said the judge, is the future possi- 
bility that an operating permit will be un- 
lawfully issued by the commission and 
that this supposedly creates an immediate 
threat of injury. 


The dissenting judge inquired on what 
evidence the court could say, in effect, 
that the commission had made an unwise 
decision on the location of the plant. He 
indicated that the court had exceeded its 
review authority in questioning the in- 
vestment of “enormous sums” in the con- 
struction of a reactor which it thought 
might not be operated. International 
Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers, AFL-CIO et al. v. United States 
et al. No. 15271, June 10, 1960. 
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HE Missouri commission rejected, as 
too harsh and unreasonable, a sub- 
scriber’s motion to have a telephone com- 
pany publish a new directory after it had 
listed an attorney’s number erroneously 
in two successive directories. 
However, the company was directed to 
distribute with its bills a notice of error 
requesting the subscribers to make the cor- 
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Erroneous Directory Listing 


rections in their directories. The company 
was also instructed to install, in the office 
of the corporation whose number was 
listed next to the attorney’s name, a 
switch key for transferring all calls to the 
attorney when the corporation switch- 
board was unattended. Wright v. General 
Teleph. Co. of Columbia, Case No. 14398, 
July 7, 1960. 


Telephone Company Not Deprived of Procedural Due 
Process by Certificate Grant to Another Company 


.. Pennsylvania superior court held 
that the commission had not deprived 
General Telephone Company of proce- 
dural due process by including in an order 
granting a certificate to Wattsburg Tele- 
phone Corporation provisions restricting 
General’s territory and reducing its serv- 
ice area. 

Wattsburg, previously a co-operative 
association, had incorporated and applied 
to the commission for a certificate. Gen- 
eral’s protest was based on the ground 
that it possessed charter rights to serve 
the area in question. The commission had 
found that, with the exception of four 
subscribers, General had not rendered 
service within the area served by Watts- 
burg when it was a co-operative. The 


commission concluded that General had no 
right of pre-emption. 

Inherent in every application for a cer- 
tificate, said the court, is the question of 
competition. In the instant case, if the 
court sustained General’s contention, the 
commission would have to institute a 
separate complaint proceeding for the 
purpose of determining whether or not 
service in the disputed area should be non- 
competitive. Such circuitous procedure 
was not necessary, in the court’s opinion. 
General had been apprised of the issues, 
had had full opportunity to be heard, and 
had not been denied due process. General 
Teleph. Co. of Pennsylvania v. Pennsyl- 
vania Pub. Utility Commission et al. No. 
274, June 15, 1960. 


Cutoff Date and New Construction Expenses 


Indiana commission clarified con- 
fusion with respect to cutoff dates 
and pro forma operating expenses when 
it considered a motion to set aside a pre- 
vious order authorizing a water company 
to increase its rates. 

The commission stated it was entitled 
to determine a cutoff date for considera- 
tion of rate base as well as other ques- 
tions where results might be speculative if 


a date certain was not determined. In the 
instant case, the commission had deter- 
mined such a cutoff date, and had ex- 
cluded new construction not placed into 
operation prior to that date. 

However, this did not mean that the 
commission could not allow the pro forma 
expenses arising from the construction, 
particularly where the new additions 
would be put into service in a very short 
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time. To do otherwise, said the commis- 
sion, would be wholly unrealistic and 
would make the commission guilty of 
knowingly authorizing a net operating in- 
come which the utility could never real- 


ize. The additional depreciation and prop- 
erty taxes relating to the new construction 
could properly be deducted as an expense. 
Re Indiana Water Corp. No. 28233, April 
8, 1960. 


Eminent Domain Exercise for Nuclear Power Plant 
Transmission Line Affirmed 


. J ‘HE Pennsylvania superior court af- 


firmed a commission order approv- - 


ing an electric company’s right to exer- 
cise eminent domain in acquiring a right 
of way across a farm for the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of a high 
power transmission line from a helium- 
cooled nuclear power plant. The farm 
owner had contended that the company’s 
proposed service was not necessary, and 
that the interconnection would not result 
in greater economy of operation. It was 
noi a public service until its worth was 
proven, the landowner argued, and the 
extreme high cost of the nuclear fuel and 
helium, not to mention the initial high 
cost of the reactor itself, did not con- 
tribute to higher economy at the present 
time. 

The record lent no support to these con- 
tentions, the court held. One of the prin- 
cipal considerations of public convenience 
and necessity is the need for integration 
of the bulk power transmission systems 
of the electric companies involved. It ap- 
peared that the interconnection would en- 
able both electric systems to obtain greater 
economies of operation. Each system 
would be able to meet, adequately and 
safely, its varying and growing load de- 
mands, and maintain constant voltage, 
frequency stability, and reliability of serv- 
ice. There were no existing facilities to 
provide for the transmission of the ini- 
tial block of power from the proposed nu- 
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clear generating station to distribution 
centers. There was also need for addi- 
tional power supply routes in the event 
of a national emergency. 


Right to Designate Route 


The designation of the route for the 
line was a matter for determination by 
the company’s management in the first in- 
stance, held the court, and its conclusion 
would be upheld unless shown to be 
wanton or capricious. The commission 
was not required to withhold approval 
merely because another route might have 
been adopted which would cause the prop- 
erty owner less damage or reduce the in- 
convenience to him in the operation of 
his property. 

The contention that the nuclear power 
plant was not a proven safe power unit 
was negated by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s issuance of a license, which car- 
ried an implication that there were no un- 
favorable safety factors. The evidence 
showed that the route had been chosen 
after detailed investigation and mature 
consideration of all pertinent factors. The 
painstaking and thorough procedure in 
which the course of the route was deter- 
mined negated any question of wanton or 
capricious action on the part of the com- 
pany, and the commission had justifiably 
so found. Stone v. Pennsylvania Pub. 
Utility Commission et al. No. 276, June 
15, 1960. 
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bie California commission authorized 
California Interstate Telephone Com- 
pany to establish an immediate interim 
rate increase in order to enable the com- 
pany to maintain its service and proceed 
with a program to meet the need for serv- 
ice in a fast-growing territory. Only about 
half of the total interim increase re- 
quested was granted. The company will 
seek substantial additional revenues in 
regular proceedings. 

California Interstate serves in excess of 
24,000 telephones through twenty-four 
exchanges, twenty-two of which are in 
California and two in Nevada. It also op- 
erates extensive toll lines. Its depreciated 
plant has increased from nearly $8 mil- 
lion in 1954 to approximately $23 million 
in 1960. A further net increase in plant of 
72 per cent is budgeted by early 1962. 

Testimony indicated that current earn- 
ings were not sufficient to cover annual 
common stock dividends. If additional 
shares of common stock were sold under 
current earnings conditions, it would 
prejudice existing shareholders and result 
in a high cost of money. Nor can addi- 
tional bonds be issued, because earnings 
are not sufficient under an existing bond 
indenture. Short-term borrowings, under 
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Interim Rate Increase Supports Financing of Construction 


present bank arrangements, will be com- 
pletely absorbed by the end of July, 1960, 
and such borrowings must be paid in full 
by the end of 1960. The commission 
found that California Interstate was in 
urgent need of interim rate relief. 

New rates will raise a 4.44 per cent rate 
of return on exchange operations to about 
6.2 per cent. Intracompany toll earnings 
of 2.11 per cent will also be improved. 
Other operations of the company ap- 
peared to be amply remunerative, and 
total California operations for the twelve 
months ending March 31, 1959, produced 
a 6.14 per cent return, according to a 
company exhibit. However, another ex- 
hibit showed estimates of a declining re- 
turn for the next three years. As reasons 
for this anticipated decline, the company 
pointed to increasing costs of labor, ma- 
terials, taxes, and heavy increases in plant 
in a high cost period. 

The applicant did not show the results 
of its total California operations sepa- 
rated between intrastate and interstate 
operations. Such a study will be required 
for the establishment of final rates in this 
proceeding. Re California Interstate 
Teleph. Co. Decision No. 60296, A pplica- 
tion No. 42012, June 20, 1960. 


Inadequate Service. The Ohio commis- 
sion denied a telephone company’s request 
for additional time to decide whether to 
seek financing to improve service in a 
certain territory in so far as the request 
might restrict commission action with 
reference to the integration, merger, or 
other combinations of territory and facili- 
ties of companies in the territory and in 


Other Recent Rulings 


adjoining areas where the evidence 
showed that the company could not, by 
any acceptable method of reorganization 
and rehabilitation, expect to provide ade- 
quate service. Re Brownville Teleph. Co. 
et al. No. 29,045, May 4, 1960. 


Contemplated Construction, The Mas- 
sachusetts commission held that a water 
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company’s estimated capital improvement 
should not be included in the rate base 
since it did not constitute property used 
or useful in the business. Re Housatonic 
Water Works Co. DPU 13052, May 
11, 1960. 


Refusal to Serve. The New Jersey 
commission held that a telephone com- 
pany may refuse to restore service once 
properly ordered disconnected unless a 
proper governmental officiai indicates that 
there is no objection to the restoration, 
and the commission will not pass on the 
propriety of the objection of such officials 
to the restoration of service, since the 
proper forum in which to test such a 
matter is a court of law. Re New Jersey 
Bell Teleph. Co. Docket No. 602-148, 
May 11, 1960. 


No Contract. The Missouri commission 
held that a telephone customer’s promise 
to pay arrearages on its account if serv- 
ice was restored did not constitute a con- 
tract binding upon the company since a 
promise to do what the promisor is al- 
ready bound to do cannot be valid con- 
sideration. Paolillo v. Southwestern Bell 
Teleph. Co. Case No. 14,285, May 13, 
1960. 


Interest Coverage. A proposal by a gas 
company to issue a substantial amount 
of refunding mortgage bonds won ap- 
proval from the District of Columbia 
commission where the company’s pro 
forma debt ratio was only 44 per cent 
and its income was sufficient to cover 
interest requirements 5.8 times before in- 
come taxes and 3.2 times after income 
taxes. Re Washington Gas Light Co. 
PUC No. 3634, Formal Case No. 473, 
Order No. 4652, May 26, 1960. 


Value for Public Acquisition. A pro- 
AUGUST 18, 1960 


posed purchase price exceeding original 
cost of an electric company’s facilities 
plus a sum covering certain cutoff costs 
or rearrangement of company facilities, 
loss of load, and idle plant resulting from 
the sale of the properties involved was 
adopted by the Missouri commission as 
the price to be paid for such facilities by 
a municipality which operated an electric 
plant and which had annexed the area 
served by the electric company. Re Mis- 
souri Public Service Co. Case No. 14,370, 
June 22, 1960. 


Injunction Too Harsh. The U. S. court 
of appeals held that a temporary injunc- 
tion issued against a partnership, restrain- 
ing it from transporting coal in interstate 
commerce except as set forth in its cer- 
tificate, was too harsh a remedy and 
should be stayed upon a showing that the 
issue of whether the partnership was en- 
titled to broader authority was still un- 
decided, the partners were not guilty of 
fraud or conscious wrongdoing in the 
sense that they were arrogantly defying 
governmental authority, but had simply 
gone on doing, after getting their certifi- 
cate, what they had done before. Jnter- 
state Commerce Commission v. Barron 
Trucking Co. et al. 276 F2d 275. 


Actual Miles Flown. The U. S. court 
of appeals held that an irregular air car- 
rier which had been authorized to engage 
in the carriage of military personnel, like 
contracting for charter flights upon filing 
its tariff, was not estopped from charg- 
ing, in accordance with its tariff, for miles 
actually flown, without reference to points 
of departure named in the bid, and not- 
withstanding that the carrier had speci- 
fied, in its bid, both the place where the 
aircraft was to be based before flying to 
the point where passengers were to be 
picked up, and the point to which the air- 
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craft was to be returned. United States v. 
Associated Air Transport, Inc. 275 F2d 


827. 


Equal Time. The U. S. court of appeals 
held that the appearance of a political 
candidate in his regular job of reporting 
weather news by radio and television did 
not constitute such use of facilities as to 
require the granting of equal time to the 
opposing candidate. Brigham v. Federal 
Communications Commission, 276 F2d 
828. 


Implied Finding. The U. S. court of 
appeals held that a CAB finding that pub- 
lic convenience and necessity required 
amending an air carrier’s certificate to 
permit nonstop service included, by im- 
plication, a finding that the public bene- 
fits from the additional service would out- 
weigh any adverse effects on competitive 
carriers. Braniff Airways, Inc. v. Civil 
Aeronautics Board et al. 277 F2d 334. 


Not Reviewable. The U. S. district 
court held that the ICC’s refusal to sus- 
pend a tariff schedule was not reviewable 
by the court, but that the protestant had 
another remedy by way of a commission 
investigation of unjust discrimination 
and, if the commission so found, the right 
to ask permission to prescribe the rate to 
be charged. Bison Steamship Corp. et al. 
v. United States et al. 182 F Supp 63. 


Incidental Service. The U. S. district 
court held that authorization of piggy- 
back service within the terminal area of a 
railroad could not be construed as an ex- 
tension of the railroad’s operating rights 
requiring a certificate, but had to be con- 
strued as a bona fide terminal-area col- 
lection-and-delivery service, performed 
within the confines of existing operating 
rights, and incidental to such rights. Long 
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Island R. Co. v. Delaware, L. & W. R. 
Co. et al. 183 F Supp 319. 


Showing of Inadequacy. The Colorado 
supreme court held that no finding of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity for common 
carrier services is justified in the com- 
plete absence of some showing that there 
is inadequacy of service offered by com- 
mon carriers already serving the area. 
Denver & R. G. W. R. Co. v. Colorado 
Pub. Utilities Commission, 351 P2d 278. 


Monopolistic Rights. The Idaho su- 
preme court, in upholding the commission 
grant of a household goods transporta- 
tion permit, pointed out that the protec- 
tion of existing carriers from additional 
competition is not a duty charged to the 
commission under a statute which recog- 
nizes the public interest as involved in 
such a permit grant. Re Bermensolo, 352 
P2d 240. 


Restitution Unwarranted. The Illinois 
appellate court held that a carrier could 
not maintain a suit for damages by way 
of restitution against another carrier 
which had been operating along the same 
route pursuant to a certificate that had 
been voided by the supreme court. Jllini 
Coach Co. v. Illinois Highway Transp. 
Co. 166 NE2d 161. 


Long-haul Protection. The U. S. dis- 
trict court held that a railroad jointly 
controlled by two other railroads, neither 
of which individually controls the third 
railroad, constitutes management and con- 
trol within the long-haul protection of 
§ 15(3, 4) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Chicago, M., St. P. & P. R. Co. e¢ al. 
v. United States et al. 182 F Supp 81. 


Municipal Water Extension Contract. 
The Massachusetts supreme judicial court 
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held that a municipality has authority, 
pursuant to statute, to make a contract 
with a water company for the installa- 
tion of extensions to the town water sys- 
tem, with the town to supplement the 
rates paid by customers in order that the 
company earn a specified return. Salis- 
bury Water Supply Co. v. Town of Salis- 
bury, 167 NE2d 320. 


New Bridge. The Missouri supreme 
court held that the commission had not 
abused its discretion in directing the con- 
struction of a new bridge to replace a 
deteriorated one over railroad tracks, and 
in allocating one-third of the cost to a 
city and the remainder to the railroad. 
Missouri ex rel. Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co. 
v. Missouri Pub. Service Commission et 
al. 334 SW2d 54. 


Passenger Train Discontinuance. The 
Missouri supreme court held that the com- 
mission had erred in denying a railroad 
permission to discontinue two passenger 
trains where the loss sustained by the 
trains was so patently disproportionate 
to the public convenience and necessity to 
be served by them as to render the order 
of continuance unreasonable and arbi- 
trary. Missouri ex rel. Chicago, R. I. & 
P. R. Co. v. Missouri Pub. Service Com- 
mission, 335 SW2d 182. 


Judgment on Condition. The Nebraska 
supreme court held that a commission or 
court ruling on the question of discon- 
tinuance of a railroad agency station at 
any given time does not amount to an ad- 
judication for the future, since it is only 
a judgment on the condition presented by 
the application and relates only to the time 
and conditions presented. Re Chicago, 
R.1.& P. R. Co. 101 NW2d 448. 
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Successful Past Operation. The Ne. 
braska supreme court held that successful 
operation under color of authority in the 
past creates a presumption that public 
convenience and necessity require a con- 
tinuance of such operation so as to justify 
the commission’s grant of a motor carrier 
certificate. Re Preisendorf Transport, 100 
NW2d 865. 


Finality of Order. The Nebraska su- 
preme court held that the commission’s 
action, in entering an order granting an 
application for a motor carrier certificate 
and overruling a motion for rehearing 
constituted final action so as to nullify 
and void a subsequent commission order 
reconsidering and denying the application. 
Re Strasheim, 101 NW2d 1061. 


Suspension Application. The Nebraska 
supreme court held that a certificate hold- 
er has a statutory right to file a complaint 
seeking suspension of its operating au- 
thority for one year and, if it does, is en- 
titled to a hearing on its application, so 
that a commission order denying a sus- 
pension without hearing is invalid. Re 
Ferguson Trucking Co. 101 NW2d 444. 


Change to Nonagency Status. The 
Pennsylvania superior court held that the 
commission erred in refusing to change 
the status of a railroad station from agen- 
cy to nonagency passenger and freight 
on the face of evidence that the use of 
the station was diminishing and the slight 
inconvenience to the public that would 
result from the change was more than 
offset by the increased losses that would 
be suffered by the railroad if the change 
were not approved. Reading Co. v. Penn- 
sylvania Pub. Utility Commission, 159 
Add 61. 
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000 KW Unit Placed in 
vice by Indiana & Michigan 
Electric Company 

: world’s largest electric power 
rating unit—capable of fulfilling 
electric requirements of more 
a million average American 
es—is now in commercial opera- 


he giant 475,000-kilowatt turbine- 
brator at Indiana & Michigan Elec- 
Company’s single-unit Breed 
ht in Sullivan County, Ind., recent- 
as declared in commercial service 
philip Sporn, president of the com- 
sand of its parent, American Elec- 
Power Company. 

r. Sporn also announced that the 
rating capacity of the new unit 
been revised upward to the new 
g of 475,000 kw from the origi- 
evel of 450,000 kw. He explained 
the unit had undergone extensive 
and had been successfully op- 
ed at close to 500,000 kw. Based 
his performance, the revised rat- 
was established. 

he commercial operation of the 
which is 40 per cent larger than 
next biggest turbine-generator 
in service—comes as the climax 
period of construction and test- 
that extended over a period of 
eand-a-ialf years. Ground was 
‘he power station in late 
| ‘he ensuing months, con- 
yo-kers moved well over a 
> yards of earth at the 


raised 300 tons of structural 
and 63,000 cubic yards 
oncrete 

he plant - located on the east bank 
he Wai -h river, about 20 miles 
hwest « Terre Haute. It is tied 
the I. & \[. and AEP power sys- 


—a i 86-mile, double-circuit 
‘ransmission line extend- 
ey substation west of South 
1s sew line increased to 1,- 
cult miles of 345,000-volt 
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Industrial Progress 


transmission line extending through- 
out the seven-state AEP System. 
Total cost of the plant, where only 
finishing touches remain to be per- 
formed, is estimated at $71.5-million. 
This is exclusive of the various trans- 
mission switchyard, substation and 
line facilities required to interconnect 
and integrate the Breed plant with the 
balance of the I. & M. system and, in 
turn, with the rest of the AEP system. 


Georgia Power Starts 
500,000 KW Plant 


GROUNDBREAKING ceremonies 
were held recently at the site of the 
Georgia Power Company’s newly 
scheduled $76,000,000 piant Mc- 
Donough. John J. McDonough, pow- 
er company president, for whom the 
500,000-kilowatt plant will be named, 
turned the traditional first spadeful 
of earth. 

Plant McDonough will be built 
near plant Atkinson, another steam- 
electric generating station, on the 
Chattahoochee river 12 miles north of 
Atlanta. Two 250,000-kilowatt gen- 
erating units will produce electricity 
at the new plant. Generators of this 
capacity will be the most powerful 
ever to be used in a Georgia Power 
Company plant. 

The first generating unit will be 
completed in the spring of 1963 and 
the second in the spring of 1964. The 
plant will be designed so that more 
units can be added when needed. It 
is estimated that construction work on 
the plant during 1960 will cost ap- 
proximately $750,000. 


Literature On Condensate 
Scavenging Offered by Graver 


THE use of condensate scavenging 
systems in high-pressure power plants 
is the subject of two new items of 
literature available from Graver Wa- 
ter Conditioning Co., New York, a 


division of Union Tank Car Com- 


pany. 

Bulletin WC-128, entitled “High- 
Rate Condensate Scavenging for 
High-Pressure Central Stations,” is a 
thorough examination of the use of 
condensate scavenging equipment. As 
examples of typical applications of 
condensate scavenging, the installa- 
tions at Eddystone station (Philadel- 
phia Electric Co.), Charles P. Crane 
station (Baltimore Gas & Electric 
Co.), and Little Gypsy station (Loui- 
siana Power & Light Co.) are dis- 
cussed. 

Technical Reprint T-181, “What 
Condensate Scavenging Will Do at 
Little Gypsy Station,” discusses the 
economies and increased efficiency 
which will result from the use of 
Graver condensate scavenging equip- 
ment at this power plant. 

Copies of both the bulletin and re- 
print are available from Graver with- 
out obligation. 


Westinghouse to Build World's 
Largest Power Transformer 


A 600,000-kva power transformer, 
with 50 per cent more capacity than 
any transformer now in use, will be 
built by the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. The new unit will raise 
the generated voltage from 20,000 to 
138,000 volts so that power may be 
transmitted economically to the load 
center. 

Robert N. McCollum, manager of 
the power transformer department, 
Sharon, Pa., said the new unit will be 
the largest in the world. He explained 
that the largest transformer now in 
operation has a capacity of 400,000 
kva and was built by Westinghouse. 

The new transformer will weigh 
approximately 300 tons. It will be 
244 feet high, 26 feet long and 20 feet 
deep. 

“This order gives dramatic empha- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 


sis to the rapid developments in the 
power transformer field since 1950,” 
Mr. McCollom declared. “It was only 
ten years ago that a 145,000-kva trans- 
former Westinghouse built for De- 
troit Edison Company was the largest 
that could be built and shipped with 
facilities and materials then avail- 
able.” 

Production is expected to begin in 
the latter part of 1961. The giant 
transformer will be delivered to a mid- 
west utility in June, 1962. 


New International Cable Layer 


INTERNATIONAL Harvester 
Company has announced the availabil- 
ity of a new International No. 2 Cable 
Layer for use by utilities, telephone 
companies, contractors and others de- 
siring to bury cable, tubing or pipe. 
This direct-connected, pivoted, ca- 
ble layer, Harvester said, is avail- 
able with a variety of hitch options to 
fit wheel or crawler tractors in com- 
mon use in this application, including 


This vertical treadmill 
converts the energy 
which the man ex- 
pends in climbing end- 
lessly from step to 
step into considerable 
power of compression 


many steps vs... ONE” 


This exclusive R & S service is made possible by 
this machine of our invention 


It is a treadmill to prepare rate bill analyses with your own staff and 
facilities, compared with the compression of time and effort achieved by 


the “One Step” Method. 


_ All the work is done in our office, your staff is free of detail, and most 
important, “One Step” Analyses give you month-to-month reports when the 


data is still fresh and useful. 


Invaluable to rate engineers in checking present trends and plotting 
future ones. And, the reports are strong supporting source material in 


presenting rate cases. 


May we send you the free booklet describing the 
“One Step” Method of Bill Analysis? Simply write Dept. U-1 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL 


CORPORATION 
100 Sixth Avenue - New York 13, N. Y. 


the Fast 
or three-point hitches in ¢ 
13 and 2 

Designed for rugged se 
Cable Layer can 
loads placed on it in se. 
tions, the company state 
standard is 1x8-inch hea 
and the cable layer fe. ; 
soiler. Its pivoting rear 
the operator to make t . 
was pointed out. 

Featuring a quick det. - 
shoe which enables the 
move cable or tubing w' | 
cessity of cutting it, ar | 
cable guide permits all ¢ 
plastic tubing or copper 
be laid free of damage. 


Philadelphia Electric Files 
Permit for Atomic Power Pla 


PHILADELPHIA Eicctric 


pany has filed with the ‘ nited Sf 


Atomic Energy Commission its 
plication for a construction permi 
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build an atomic power plant at Pall 


Bottom, York County, Iennsylya 
on the Susquehanna river, nine 1 
above Conowingo dam. 

The plant, a _high-temperat 
helium-cooled, graphite-moderated 
clear power station designed to { 
duce 40,000 kilowatts of electricity 


scheduled for completion late in 1¥ 


Philadelphia Electric will const 
and operate the plant under a cont 
with the Atomic Energy Commiss 

R. G. Rincliffe, president of P 
delphia Electric, said the filing of 
application is a step in the reg 
procedure established by the AEC 
approving the construction of nuc 
power facilities. 


“The Peach Bottom atomic pow 


station, with its new reactor cond 
gives great promise of meeting 
basic requirements for a truly m 
advance in reactor technology 4 
economics,” Mr. Rinclifie declared 
“The operation of this nuclear ph 
on the system of the Phila:Jelphia E 
tric Company will mark . signifiq 
forward step toward the :...tional g 
of economic nuclear pov er comp 
tive in cost with the ki watts 
duced from conventional ‘uels. 


The Peach Bottom pr: ject al” 
being supported by 52 inv: stor-ow 


hinate 
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es fo: 
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utilities throughout the coi wh 


comprise a non-profit org: ization 
the development of nu: cat po 
known as High Temperat :re Rea 
Development Associates, 

DA). Robert E. Ginna, « airman 
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board o. the Rochester (N. Y.) 
& Elect ic Corp., is president of 
RDA. 

Ine react »¢ portion and the nuclear 
supp’ system of the plant are 
z supp! d by the General Atomic 
son 0! General Dynamics Cor- 
tion. Tle engineer-constructor of 
plant is the Bechtel Corporation. 


lic Service Co, of Colorado 
Ups Expansion Plans 


BLIC Service Co. of Colorado 
revised its long-range construc- 
plans ater studies of population 
js, are: development and cus- 
pr usage and expects to spend 
million from 1960 through 
_Its construction budget for the 
five years was $157 million, ac- 
ing to Robert T. Person, presi- 
. The revised 1960 construction 
ram calls for spending some $37.5 
fon, up from $31.8 million last 


Ships Power Transformers 
h Largest Bushing-Mounted 
Load Tap Changers 


JR 300,000 kva autotransform- 
featuring the largest bushing- 
nted load tap changers (LTC) 
eral Electric has ever supplied— 
p been shipped to the Public Serv- 
Electric and Gas Company of 
ark, New Jersey. 

cording to Mr. G. A. Hoyt, 
ral manager of the company’s 
er Transformer Department at 
sfeld, Mass., this kind of LTC 
pment differs from the conven- 
al type because the contactors are 
ted on top of the common, low 
age bushings instead of in a sep- 
€ compartment on the end of the 
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ogement, Mr. Hoyt said, 
ive need for a series trans- 
permits smaller dimen- 
ich as ten per cent lighter 
up to 15 per cent lower 
presentative units. These 
» | stressed, are ideal for 
ners — particularly in 
tie applications. 

‘vice is installing two of 
: Trenton, and one each 


smissic 
ublic & 
units n 


Eliza th and North Bruns- 
N. Pwo more units are on 
tt. The transformers, weighing 
under 50 tons apiece, are rated 


¥ 230,000 volts and will 
'iv’s new 230 kv trans- 
the existing 138 kv 
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Major New Building Wire 
Development By Triangle 
Conduit & Cable 


AN important advance in the build- 
ing wire field was announced recently 
by Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., 
Inc., New Brunswick, N. J. Accord- 
ing to the announcement, the new 
wire, called Thermo-Triex, is a non- 
metallic sheathed cable utilizing for 
the first time a plastic outer covering. 
The individual conductors will con- 
tinue to be insulated with a polyvinyl- 
chloride compound and color coded 
according to industry practice. 

Advantages over the braided type 
non-metallic sheathed cable are said to 
include elimination of flaking, greater 
flexibility, easier pulling and strip- 
ping, increased resistance to abrasion, 
flame and moisture. In addition to 
being cleaner to handle, the above ad- 
vantages should result in savings both 
in time and labor. 

The company announced that Tri- 
angle Thermo-Triex will replace its 
current line of braided non-metallic 
sheathed cable beginning immediately. 


Aluminum Towers Placed in 
Service by Commonwealth Ed. 


COMMONWEALTH Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, has placed in service 
an electric power transmission line 
utilizing 44 towers fabricated from 
aluminum. 

The section of aluminum towers 
runs for about six miles in suburban 
Chicago, from Tiedtville to Hodgkins, 
Illinois. The towers are part of a 50- 
mile, 138 KV link between Edison’s 
new Dresden nuclear power station 
and its McCook substation. The line 
is parallel to, and near the Illinois- 
Michigan Canal. 

Designed and fabricated by Alumi- 
num Company of America, the alumi- 
num towers were erected early in the 
year. Installation of the aluminum 
structures followed full-scale tower 
tests, which determined that the alum- 
inum designs met service require- 
ments for the line. 

Use of aluminum towers by Com- 
monwealth Edison, one of the na- 
tion’s largest utilities, is part of the 
company’s continuing program to in- 
vestigate new materials and methods 
of generating and distributing electric 
power. 

The line was built to provide a 
comparison of the relative costs of 
erecting and maintaining aluminum 


(Continued on page 22) 


SHELL ROT 
is often 
more subtle 


but POLE 
can STOP IT in time! 


“Shell rot” in the above-ground areas 
of older poles is a common form of 
decay—and can be dangerous. By 
the time it is visible to the eye it is 
a hazard to climbing personnel. The 
time to stop it is before it reaches 
that perilous stage. The surest, best 
way to stop it is by using POLE 
SPRAYERS men and methods! 


POLE SPRAYERS men know their 
business thoroughly . . . crews are 
trained and experienced in the art 
of evaluating decay above ground 
—and then providing protection 
against its further progress. POLE 
SPRAYERS method is completely 
effective...it flows the preservative 
onto the wood, using specially- 
designed, low-pressure equipment— 
thus giving slow, thorough penetra- 
tion of all critical areas, as well as 
keeping surrounding property free 
from possible damage. Fungus decay 
is stopped cold...reinfestation is 
prevented! 


Find out—for greater personnel 
safety and for greater company 
profit — how efficient and economi- 
cal a POLE SPRAYERS program 
can be. Write Pole Sprayers, Inc., 
978 Ellicott Street, Buffalo 9, N. Y. 


| Pole 
prayers 


Inc. 
SERVING UTILITIES SINCE 1935 
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WHAT'S IN 
A TITLE! 


Executives of local utilities 
frequently are assigned respon- 
sibility for management in sev- 
eral diverse areas of operations. 
Are you faced with this problem 
of wearing several hats at one 
time? 


‘Community 
Relations 


If so, you and your associates 
will be glad to learn that you 
can obtain a basic understand- 
ing of the non-technical aspects 
of utility operations. 


Write today for information 
about the P.U.R. Guide. Join 
over 240 other gas, electric, 
woter and telephone utilities 
which have participated in this 
program, created specifically 
for you. 


The Guide 


332 Pennsylvania Bldg. 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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towers, in contrast to conventional 
steel towers. Maintenance savings are 
anticipated because the aluminum 
structures are not expected to require 
painting. 


Combustion Engineering Moves 
General Offices to Conn. 


THE general offices of Combustion 
Engineering, Inc., which have been 
located in New York for more than 
45 years, (35 years in the Combustion 
Engineering Building at 200 Madison 
avenue) have been transferred to 
Windsor, Conn., 125 miles away. 
The move was necessitated by the 
continuing growth of Combustion 


_ which made it essential to plan for 
larger and more functional offices 


with greater floor areas than were 
available at its New York location. 

Certain officials and the New York 
District Sales, Export, Marine Sales 
and Service, and Publicity Depart- 
ments will remain at 200 Madison 
avenue in New York where the com- 
pany is retaining four of the thirteen 
floors it previously occupied. 

The mailing address at the new cor- 
porate general offices is: Combustion 
Engineering, Inc., Windsor, Conn. 
and the telephone number is: Mur- 
dock 8-1911, long distance area code 
203. 


PG&E Plans $62,197,000 


Power Expansion 


THREE power project applications, 
representing expenditures totaling 
$62,197,000 have ben filed by Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company with the 
California Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, PG&E vice president and gen- 
eral manager S. L. Sibley announced 
recently. 

The three projects, scheduled for 
completion in late 1962 or early 1963, 
involve the replacement of two old 
hydroelectric powerhouses and the ad- 
dition of a large third unit to a steam 
plant. 

The projects include: 

DeSabla powerhouse: Replace the 
57-year-old, four-unit, 13,000-kilo- 
watt hydroelectric plant on Butte 
Creek near Chico with a single-unit, 
18,500-kw turbine-generator; replace 
two penstocks with a single penstock 
about 6,500 feet long; replace intake 
facilities and improve spillways. 

Stanislaus powerhouse: Replace the 
52-year-old, four-unit, 40,000-kw hy- 
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droelectric plant on the Stanislays 
er north of Sonora with 2 single. 
82,000-kw turbine gener:tor; rep 
existing steel and wood stave { 
stocks with a single steel peng 
4,350 feet long; improve the ford 
and related facilities; provide aj 
110,000-volt transmissic: circyi 
Melones Junction; const: :ict an af 
bay dam to regulate dow: stream 


Morro Bay power plint: “ 
325,000-kw cross-comp und g 


electric generating unit to virt 
double the plant’s presen’ capaci 
330,000-kw in two existin units, ' 
new unit will have twi: genera 
operating at 3,600 revolutions per 
ute with a single boiler producing 
160,000 pounds of steam per ho 
1050 degrees F. with a throttle p 
sure of 2400 pounds per square if 
A new 220,000-volt transmission 
will be strung from the plant, on 
San Luis Obispo county coast, 
PG&E’s interconnected 220,(00- 
network in the San Joaquin valley 

Three other electric 
projects, representing $95,000,000, 
under way in the PG&E system. 
are the two-unit steam-electric exp 
sion at Pittsburg power plant, 
geothermal plant at The Geysers; 
the Kings river hydroelectric plant 
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Minnesota Pwr. & Lt. Dedica 
Clay Boswell Station 


MINNESOTA Power & Light G 
pany’s newest generating plant, 
$25,000,000 Clay Boswell Steam E] 
tric Station, was dedicated rece 
in ceremonies attended by area ci 
government and industrial leaders. 

The new plant with its two gene 
ing units each of 70,000 kilowatts 
pability raises the total generat 
capability of the company and itss 
sidiary, Superior Water, Light 3 
Power Company, to 483,(100 kilowa 

Largest on the company syst 
which includes four steam electric 
tions and 10 hydroelectric stations, 


new plant is part of MP&L’s a HAY 
ing program of expansicn and ml 

Since World War Il, Dict 
program has required invest] SHIE 
of more than $90,000,000. An exp4 

sion investment of $100.'100,000 R.S 
been projected for the next decade SPE! 


Kentucky Power to Build 
265,000-KW Plant 
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er Conany’s $39 million, 265,- While breaking ground for the 265,- 


Stanislaus : Big Sandy plant on the 000-kw plant, Philip Sporn, president 


1 Single. 3 

Wh sof the river of the same name. of Kentucky Power and its parent, 
XK ee the boundary between American Electric Power, revealed 
ae ‘ad a: | West Virginia. that a third 475,000-kw unit will be 


his new. power plant is expected built by 1963 “somewhere on the 
5000 to 800,000 tons of American Electric System.” Just re- 
Kentuc!.v coal a year. cently, the first generating unit of this 
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act an af outst: ding feature of the new size was placed in commercial opera- 

+ stream ager plan‘ will be its use of a giant tion at the AEP System’s new Breed 
Lent: Buns tow:r—the first of its kind in plant in Indiana, and a second unit 
cat: Bui 


Wester) Hemisphere. The tower is scheduled for operation later this 
be of .oncrete construction, of year at its Philip Sporn plant in West 
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Rust to Construct 320-foot 
Chimney in Cleveland 


A 320 ft. reinforced concrete chimney 
will be constructed by The Rust Engi- 
neering Company at the Lake Shore 
plant of the Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Construction will start in August 
and is expected to rise about 8 feet 
per working day. The Rust chimney 
will taper to 20 ft. 6 in. outside diam- 


to virt eter at the top. An independent lining 
rbolic -iape, and will rise 320 Virginia. : 
: APRN above her ground, with a base All told, Mr. Sporn said, the AEP of acid-proof brick will also be built 
=. Units. Ht ter of 245 feet tapering to 140 System will install a total of 2,400,000 —™ effect, a chimney within a chim- 

sae at the ‘op. Its purpose will be kw of generating capacity during the "°Y: 
we re rovide the tremendous amounts of period 1960-63, a figure equal to the The 320 ft. chimney will be equiva- 
me hoe water -equired to condense the total System capability as recently as lent in height to an average 25-story 
t's steani. 1950. office building. 
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Dated August 1, 1960 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


DICK «. MERLE-SMITH FRANCIS |. duPONT & CO. 


An INCORPORATED 
ee R. S. bi'CKSON & COMPANY HIRSCH & CO. SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. 
; decate SPENC.R TRASK & CO. WEEDEN & CO. BURNS BROS. & DENTON, INC. 


INCORPORATED 


Price 101.307% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such 
of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 
HAYDEN, STONE & CO. LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. WERTHEIM & CO. 


SHIEL™S & COMPANY BACHE & CO. BAXTER & COMPANY COFFIN & BURR 


Due August 1, 1995 


A. G. BECKER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Build J. BAR’ H & CO. BLAIR &CO. WM. E. POLLOCK &CO., INC. STERN BROTHERS & CO. 
nt August 3, 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, 
financing, design, and construction. 


64 
mae AMERICAN APPRAISAL company 


years of leadership in property valuation 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 cities coast-to-coast 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Electricity, Natural Gas and Water Utilities 
Production, Transmission, Distribution 
Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
1500 MEADOW LAKE PARKWAY, KANSAS CITY 14, MISSOURI (SINCE 1915) 


Rate Cases 


BONI, WATKINS, JASON & CO., INC. 


Economic & Management Consultants 


80 Pine Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Management and Market Studies 
Cost of Service Determination 


919 Eighteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Rate of Return Analysis 
Economic and Financial Reports 


BURNS ROE 


BURNS and ROE, Inc. 
ENGINEERS e CONSULTANTS e CONSTRUCTORS 
Engineering and Design © Research and Development © Construction ¢ 
Electric, Steam and Hydro Plants © Aeronautical and Missile 
Facilities © Surveys © Nuclear, Chemical and Industrial Plants @ 

Transmission ® Distribution © Reports 


160 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
Washington, D. C, ° Hempstead, L. I. e Santa Monica, Calif. 


Commonwealth 


SERVICES INC. Management and Business Consultants 


300 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y., MUrray Hill 8-1800 
1 Main St., Houston 2, Texas, CApital 2-9171 
1612 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., STerling 3-3363 


ASSOCIATES INC. Consulting and Design Engineers 
Commonwealth Building, Jackson, Mich., STate 4-6111 


Mention the FortNIGHTLY—It identifies your inquiry 
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(continued) 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN. INC. 
ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Design — Electric Line Construction — Management — Reports and Valuations 


Design 
‘PROPANE Construction 

mer DRAKE & TOWNSEND. 


Incorporated 
11 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


gas 
EMPIRE GAS 
ENGINEERING CO. P 


P.O. Box 1738. 
Atlanta 1. Georgia . 


Jord, Bacon & Davis 


VALUATION CONSTRUCTION 


NEW YORK @ MONROE, LA. @ CHICAGO @ SAN FRANCISCO 


FOSTER ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Rate Cases @ Cost of Service and Other Regulatory Methods 
Rate of Return Analyses @ Rate Design 
Natural Gas Field Price Problems @ Economic and Financial Reports 


1523 L STREET, N.W. 326 MAYO BUILDING 403 EMPIRE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. TULSA 3, OKLAHOMA CALGARY, ALBERTA 


Francisco & Jacosus 


ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 


Specializing in the location and design of 
Customers Service Centers and Operating Headquarters 


WESTBURY CLEVELAND 


(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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GIBBS & HILL, inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


DESIGNERS CONSTRUCTORS 
PENNSYLVANIA STATION NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 


ENGINEERS and CONSULTANTS 


525 LANCASTER AVE. 
FOUNDED 1906 READING, PA. 


WASHINGTON ¢ NEW YORK 


GA GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ELECTRIC — GAS — TRANSIT — WATER 
Financial and Economic Reports 
Valuations—Rate of keturn—Depreciation Studies 


Traffic Surveys—Fare Analyses 
55 Liberty Street New York 5, N. Y 


HARZA ENGINEERING COMPANY 


lees 


s 


Calvin V. Davis Richard D. Harza E. Montford Fucik 
REPORTS — DESIGN — SUPERVISI 
HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS AND DAMS — TRANSMISSION NES — FLOOD CONTROL — 
GATION — RIVER BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


400 West Madison Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erection and Maintenance of 
Electrical Transmission and Distribution Lines 


1350 HOLLY AVENUE ° COLUMBUS, OHIO 


JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 


ENGINEERS 


APPRAISALS — DEPRECIATION STUDIES — PROPERTY RECORDS 
COST TRENDS — SPECIAL STUDIES — REPORTS 


for Rate Cases, Security Issues, Regulatory and Accounting Requirements 
Michigan Building Ann Arbor, Michigan NOrmandy 8-7778 


Mention the FortniGHTLY—I/t identifies your tnquiry 
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Personalized Piping System Flexibility Analyses 


Piping flexibility studies made with Available on a confidential basis 

Kellogg’s electronic computer, ELLOS to consulting engineers and engineering 

individualized on your company forms. departments. Write for details to: 
FABRICATED PRODUCTS SALES DIVISION 


The M. W. Kellogg Company, 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ONSTRUCTORS 
POWER PLANT SPECIALISTS 


DESIGN e CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
SURVEYS e INVESTIGATIONS e REPORTS 


1200 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 


William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 
Utility Management Consultants for post 35 yeors Specializing in 

+ CLASS COST ANALYSES ‘or Developing CLASS RATES ee 

WATER OF RETURN and UNIT COSTS for use in ‘AUNICIPAL 

TELEPHONE RATE CASES AND MODERNIZATION of Rate Structures PROBLEMS 
Send for brochure: “The Value of Cost Analvsis to Management” 

17 BAYWATER DRIVE DARIEN, CONN. 


N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


Engineers and Consultants 
RATE CASES—APPRAISALS. -DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
BUSINESS AND FEASIBILITY STUDIES—-REPORTS 


120 Broadway New York 


CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


Power Surveys—Investigations—V aluations—Re ports 
Design and Construction Management 
Steam, Hydro Electric and Diesel Plants—Gas Turbine Installations 
BOSTON, MASS. ees CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES FOR THE TRANSIT INDUSTRY 


e | 
complete management 


consultation 
e special investigations 
=— NATIONAL CITY MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
a Prudential Plaza — Suite 3500 e Chicago 1, Illinois e MOhawk 4-6500 


Pioneer Co. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND 
OPERATING ENGINEERS 
PURCHASING 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREE 
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Planning and Design RA. AON COMPANY INC. 
Reports for Financing : 


Economic Studies 
- Regulatory Representation 1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
61 Broadway, New York6,N.Y. 


SANDERSON & PORTER ENGINEERS 
DESIGN e CONSTRUCTION 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 


SARGENT & LUNDY 
ENGINEERS 


Consultants to the Power Industry 
@ STUDIES @ DESIGN @ SUPERVISION 
140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


STANDARD RESEARCH CONSULTANTS, INC. 
Rate of Return © Valuations ® Capital Costs 


Customer Surveys © Depreciation Studies 
Regional Economic Studies ©® Property Records 


345 Hudson St. Watkins 46400 New York 14, N. Y. 


STONE: WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
| 


EXAMINATIONS » CONSULTING ENGINEERING TORONTO 


Whitman, Requardt and Associates 
Publishers of the HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX 
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HOTLINE ENAMEL 


» fies 80°F. heat without sliding and —10°F. cold without cracking 


; ’ - Hotline Enamel’s resistance to both high 2. Hot gas pipelines, on discharge side of compressor stations 
atures, as well asitsgreaterdurability,com- where line is above 120°F. 

. alt base and other coatings, has been proved 3. Warm, swampy areas or other places where excessive soil 
tests, and on-the-job performance for  ‘tTess 1s encountered. 

yo i ’ utility companies. Allied Chemical Hotline 4. Areas where backfill and trenches are rough, rocky or contain 


objects which normally penetrate softer coatings. 


5. Pipelines (such as heated fuel lines) where temperatures are 
constantly high most of the time, but do not exceed 180°F. or 


tived from coal-tar pitch, thus possessing 
ective properties against the damaging 


tt, soil chemicals and electrical currents. 200°F. for short term. exposure 
tection under these specific conditions: A staff of field service experts are at your call to offer you 


ipe-ty cables or “oil-o-static lines” which are subject technical assistance that can save you maintenance time 
: tical heat from high-voltage surges. and costs. LAST WORD IN CORROSION PROTECTION. 


PLASTICS AND COAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
st 1 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
JOUST 8, 
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General Electric reports on developments 


ay 


THE MAGNETIC TAPE-CONTROLLED MILLING MACHINE above is being set up for production of the new 50- 


inch buckets. This is the first application of numerical control for machining complex-shaped steam turbine 
buckets. This new manufacturing technique will result in stronger, more efficient, more economical buckets. 


FIRST 50-INCH TURBINE BUCKET 


GENERAL ELECTRIC is building for 1961 shipment the first 1800-rpm steam turbine 
with 50-inch last-stage buckets. This latest milestone in turbine design was achieved 
through the use of new, advanced mathematical design techniques. Extensive 
laboratory tests were conducted to assure that the new bucket will maintain the 
high-reliability and long-life qualities of its predecessors. 


IMPROVED EFFICIENCY AND HIGHER RATINGS are made possible by the 5v-inch 
bucket. The increased exhaust area permits better utilization of last-stage “team 
energy and can result in efficiency gains of 1% or more over the present 4 :-inch 
last-stage bucket. Higher unit ratings can now be attained without increasi g the 
number or complexity of turbine casings. For example, the ratings of many -ross- 
compound turbine arrangements can be extended as much as 33%. 


REDUCED POWER GENERATION COSTS will result from the 50-inch bucke ~and 
from General Electric developments yet to come. By co-ordinating its engi: ering 
research, development, and design efforts with those of electric utility eny 1eers, 
and by making available new and better apparatus for generation, transn <sion, 
and distribution, General Electric will continue to help utilities meet Arm vica’s 
rapidly increasing demand for low-cost power. 604-06A 
THIS G-E ENGINEERING TEAM was 


instrumental in the development of 
the 50-inch turbine bucket. Left to 


right, V. S. Musick, J. H. Ouellette 
(standing), A. Rubio, J. E. Corr. N A F C T A | 
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